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THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
RELIGION TO THE BILL 


OF RIGHTS 


THE year is 1787 and the Constitutional 
Convention has submitted to the people of 
the colonies a Constitution which left un- 
touched the question of the establishment 
of a state church and the closely related 
That 


seems queer after all we have heard about 


question of the freedom of religion. 


people coming to this country for freedom. 
One by one, the states ratified this Consti- 
That state 


served notice that it would never ratify 


tution—but not Rhode Island. 


such a Constitution until a Bill of Rights 
was added. 
the Constitution 
other things, the absolute separation of 


Specifically, Rhode Island said, 
must guarantee, among 
church and state, the non-interference of 
the federal 
ters and the free exercise of individual con- 


government in religious mat- 


science in matters of faith. Three years 
passed and still Rhode Island held out. 
Congress threatened and sister states took 


steps to foree Rhode Island to accede by 
Even the 


means of boycott and isolation. 
Father of Our Country became impatient 
at the little colony’s obstinacy. Hamilton 
shared this impatience, but Jefferson, with 
Madison’s support, is said to have cham- 
pioned Rhode Island’s cause by demanding 
that the Constitution take as strong steps to 
protect the people from the government as 
it had taken to protect the government from 
Finally Washington was per- 
Rhode Island’s 


the people. 


suaded and agreed to 


By 
HUGH CHAPMAN CROUCH 


BRIGHTON, MICH. 


ran for the Hlouse oft 


Madison 
Representatives from Virginia with the un 


demands. 
derstanding that, if elected, he would secure 
the addition of the first ten amendments to 
Thus our Bill of Rights 
came into existence. 

It is May, 1790, and Rhede Island on the 
basis of this pledge has certified her ratifi 


the Constitution. 


eation, but with it, for fear that her posi 


tion would not be understood after her 


three vears of contention, she included this 
statement: 


That religion, or the duty which we owe 


discharging it, ear 


Creator, and the manner of 


directed only by reason and conviction, and not by 


foree or violence, and therefore all men have an 


equal, natural and unalienable right to the free 
exercise of religion, according to the dictates of 
lar religious sect or 


society ought to be favoured or established by law 


conscience, and that no particu 


in preference to others. 


Seventeen days after Rhode Island’s rati 
fication, the Bill of Rights took its place in 
the Constitution as the keystone of a great 
democracy. 

Whence came the apparent overzealous 
ness of the little state for the cause it had 
championed? Other states and groups had 
had to make their compromises in order 
that a united nation might come into being. 
Why was Rhode Island unwilling to make 
this concession? The reason probably is 
found in the following. 


The vear is 1631, and a young clergyman 
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be a party to any 
such consequences. 
back through the 

he @on- 


the freedom 


ence could men hope to find the ful- 


accon 


. 


} 
“_ 


plist Mme 


purpose in lives of 


nt. Thus when he 


<1 the pastorate of what was at the 


dov 


be, 


congerers 


Vii He 


at the 


lan sittin: 


a 


In America, 
preferred punish- 
hands of a ‘‘eivil- 


r as a state judge, 


call that meant ease, 


honor and plenty but the violation 
conscience, 

Continuing to preach his’ beliefs, W 
liams was forced to flee in the middle of ; 
New Eneland winter, leaving his wife a) 
new-born babe to the care of friends 
fourteen weeks he knew neither shelter 
bed, subsisting by eating acorns and ro 
dug from under the snow. Finally 
reached the Indians living along Narragay 
sett Bay, and the ‘‘savages’’ protected t] 
founder of American liberties from |} 
‘civilized’’ persecutors. 

In Rhode Island, he made his permanent 
home after being joined by Mrs. Willia 
and the children during the summer folloy 
ing his winter exile. There he offered ret 
uge and haven to all those persecuted for 
their religious beliefs. 

Bancroft in his ‘‘ History of the United 
States’’ (Vol. I, page 282), says: 

| Roger Williams] was the first person in modern 
Christendom to assert in its plentitude the doctrine 
of the liberty of conscience,—the equality of opi 
ions before the law. ... Williams would permit 
persecution of no opinion, of no religion, leaving 
heresy unharmed by law, and orthodoxy unpro 


tected by the terrors of penal statutes. 


In 1643, Williams was sent to England 
to get a charter for the new ‘‘republiec.”’ 
Finally, in 1644, Parhament granted a 
charter to Rhode Island, giving to its resi 
dents complete liberty in the matter of re 
ligion. In May, 1647, the General Assem 
bly of Rhode Island adopted a code of laws 
declaring that ‘‘ All men may walk as their 
consciences persuade them, without moles- 
tation.’’ 

Thus is indicated the background and tlie 
leadership which endured to such an ex- 
tent that, through the attitude of Rhode 
Island, our nation was led to adopt the Bill 
of Rights and all that it implies for to-day’s 
ideals of democracy. 

When the present writer reread this story 
recently it started him on a new trend of 
thought. We are almost frantically inter- 
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sted in adapting our school curricula in 
whatever way may be necessary to regain 
the impetus that made our nation what it 
particularly in those respects cited by 


uur leaders in their public utterances to 
prove democraecy’s intrinsic worth. In this 
story is an illustration of the fact that the 
existence of this impetus was due in large 


part to men who undertook their action in 


the political field because of their religion- 


based convictions about human_ beings. 
Freedom of religion came, not from ‘‘free 
thinkers’’ (so called) but from religionists. 
And, as in the Bill of Rights, the freedom of 
religion goes hand in hand with the other 
freedoms which we want young Americans 
to hold high in their regard—free speech, 
These 


freedoms are not tied together by accident. 


freedom of assembly, a free press. 


They are based on the same thing—the con- 
viction that: 

1. The greatest value which the Creatbr holds in 
the universe is the individual human being who, in 
each instance, is the one potential source of thought, 
comprehension, morality, creativeness. 

2. The sole source of immediate authority, there 
fore, must be in the moral judgment of the indi 
vidual. 

3. No authority, therefore, exists which has the 
right or the power to overrule these individual per 
sons in matters of conscience. 

4, No authority has the right or the power to 
restrict the process (i.e., ‘‘education’’ in its broad 
est sense) which contributes to the growth of moral 
and crea 


judgment, intelligence, comprehension 


tivity in the individual, or to restrict the authority 


of each individual conscience. 
The individual is under obligation, not 


ov. 
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fellows and his Creator, to 


to his 


to himself, but 


expand and develop his potential capacities to the 


full. 
6. The individual is likewise obligated to protect 


the freedom of his fellow individuals in order that 


they too may fulfil their life potentialities. 

I do not recall hearing any one assert 
that the antithesis of this conviction, 
tarianism field it be 
found), is less efficient than democracy ; 


(in whatever may 
in fact, I have heard many persons admit 
that democracy is less efficient than totali 
tarianism in some respects. The peoples of 
Europe, of the world in fact, have reason to 
think that these respects constitute rather 
important differences. 

But the justification for democracy is 
this: Democracy is the one method of gov 
ernment that sets the welfare and the devel 
opment of the individual as the criterion of 
its success as a governing agency 

From the story I have cited it seems clear 
that the religious convictions of a young 
minister were responsible for establishing 
the basic safeguards of the Bill of Riehts 
in the colony of Rhode Island and then in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
These basie safeguards gave to the govern 
ment that resulted a far greater purpose, 
funetion and method than it would other 
Is it too much to say that, 
by his this 


played a major part in giving us the United 


wise have had. 


endeavors, young minister 


States we know to-day and in giving the 
world a hope in the face of bitterness and 


disillusionment ? 
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WALTERS 
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ago, and a grand total of 1,269,354, 





PRECISE figures as to student attendance year 







summer session 


and 





just received from 669 approved universi- ineluding part-time 









ties and eolleges of the United States show students, or 8.88 per cent. less than last 
838,715 full-time students for the current vear. These decreases, forming the first 
sharp drop in enrolment since the depres 


academic year, or 9.16 per cent. less than a 





il 1932. and 1983, are ascribed 
to the effect of the Selective Service 
: it also to the attraction olf 
e jobs The decrease in freshman 
here the young men are well be 

lraft age, is only 4.52 per cent 
A | eCOYTaDp! | divisions ot the country 
have smaller collegmiate attendances, rang 
from a de rease of 2.07 per cent Nh the 
South Atlantic division to a decrease ot 
8.97 per cent. in the West North Central 
(Li\ on Only three states show total in- 
ises for their mstitutions: Connecticut, 


3.19 per cent. mecrease ; Maryland, 5.19 per 


ent mcrease South Carolina, 1.85 per 
nt. Increase; and in these states a factor 
larger registration In the U. S. Coast 
(;uard Academy at New London, the | Ss 
Naval Acaden it Annapolis and the 
Citadel Military College at Charleston 
all three on the academie approved [ist 
As was indicated in a preliminary per 
entage survey made by the present writer,’ 
the returns reveal heaviest attendance 


sses In O7 universities under public con 


n which the full-time enrolments of 
299,336 are 16.17 per cent. lower than in 
1940. Only 3 institutions under publie 
control report mereases 


losses are those recorded 


in dd teachers colleges, in 
15.35 per 
Only 2 such 


es have inereases this year. 


independent 


which the 65,553 students are 


fewer than last vear. 


COLTCY 
Third come 52 universities under private 

c( ntrol. 

176,2 under that of 1940. 


In this group, 10 institutions report slightly 


where the full-time attendance of 


10) IS 5 YO per eent 


larger attendance 

A surprising showing comparatively is 
that of 429 independent colleges of arts and 
1941 full- 
time students is only 3.62 per cent. below 


Small 


total of 239.998 


last year vains are to be 


Educ ation S¢ October 


etion, 
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noted in the returns of 138 independent 
colleges of arts and sciences. 

As was to be expected because of the d. 
ferment from military duty of engineering 
and certain scientific students under Sele 
tive Service regulations, 54 independent 
technological their 


totals of 97,588, a decrease of only 2.57 per 


institutions record, in 


cent. In this group, 18 report attendance 
vains. There is a similar maintenance o! 
full-time enrolment in the engineering ¢o! 
leges or schools of large universities. 

The returns disclose that, in general, en 
rolments have been maintained or increased 
in the fields in which young men have been 
deferred from military service: engineer- 
ing, medicine, dentistry and certain §sci- 
ences; and also in nursing and other courses 
for young women. As later paragraphs 
will show, there are particularly heavy at- 
tendance losses in the university graduate 
schools of arts and sciences, in law schools 
and in teachers colleges and departments 
of education. 


STATEMENT OF BASIS OF THIS STUDY 


This 1941 study of enrolment is_ based 
upon the lists of institutions accredited by 
regional associations and compiled by the 
Council on Medical Education of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It includes uni- 
versities and senior colleges approved by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the North Centra! 
of 
Northwestern 


Association Colleges and Seeondary 
Schools, the of 


Secondary and Higher Schools, the South- 


Association 


ern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools and the institutional mem- 
bers of the New England Association of 
All the 
universities and senior colleges in the AMA 
compiled list were invited to report their 
Of the 
669 institutions reporting, about 300 are 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


enrolments; nearly all responded. 


also on the accepted list of the Association 
of American Universities, a national list. 
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the classification is in aceord- 





In Table I, 
ce with the recommendations of a com- 
ttee of the Association of American Col- 
res. There are distinct advantages for 


miparison in bringing together data of 
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UNDE 


Institution 








CC 6k New York M . - 


PO Gs oa s c00 0s 
Louisiana State | ; 
i 2 eae 


Michigan State C 
Montana State U. 


Olio State U. .ccecce 
CRUE ETS: ve cies "ena e ere 
Oregon State C. ..... 


State C. of Washington 











OR 1 
U. of Alabama ...... 
UT. CE AOeM 2 ct cccce 
U. OF AQISOMM. «cesses 
U. of Arkansas ...... ~ 
UL. of California 2 
*Berkeley Campus .. -(15 
Los Angeles Campus (8.012) (10,207) (509) 
Other Campuses (1,390) (1,390) (845) 
U. of Cineinnati £175 I 
WU. of Colorado ...... 1,053 
U. of Connecticut 1,876 
U. of Delaware ...... = S78 
U. Of Piorida ....... - 3,095 
WU: OF GOOG 2... — 2,978 
U. of Hawall ...ess - 1,952 
UT. OE Pee =. o & caress 2,394 
U. OF TEOIs oo wees 12,694 
| ie. aoe 6,115 
U, Of BGnsas ... 6. 3,836 
U. of Kentucky ..... - 2,973 
U. of Louisville ..... + - 2,048 
DW. OF BIGIRe: é vccccccecs 1,939 
U. of Marviand ..... + 4,470 
U. of Michigan ..... - 11,226 14,678 863 
U. of Minnesota 1 1,691 
U. of Mississippi 105 
U. Of BHSSOUTT «2... 467 
U. of Nebraska ..... 37 
U. of Nevada ....... 88 
U. of New Hampshire 198 
U. of N. Carolina .... } 354 
U. of N. Dakota ..... 130 
U. of Oklahoma ..... 335 
C8 GOSON - . aciec ccs 275 
U. of S. Carolina 133 
U. of S. Dakota ..... 118 
U. of Tennessee 321 
l We TON (5.5 x onse os — 716 
l Of "FOIGGO .4..%<s 150 
cl) On Ota: 6 6 cesses 291 
U. of Vermont ... 266 
U. of Virginia M 316 
U. of Washington 678 
U. Of WiGHIta «<< 105 
U. of Wisconsin ..... 594 
U. of Wyoming ..... 177 
LJ -..  Saee 769 
West Virginia U. e477 att 
ORO. ss AR eee Rees 259,336 365,426 26,089 


1.=Change in full-time enrolment as compared wi 
2.=Change in ail-residents enrolment as compared 


TABLE 


UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicates 
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terpretations in the classifications ot 





I, the writer will welcome sueevestio 






institutions which are alike in organization 
Should there be any 


the heads of the institutions concerned 


Cs 
C Bi 
or 
or 
Cr 
Li: 
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2. UNDER PRIVATI 





Institution 


iylor 


Pe UONE OG), Te 6.660 eaten 
Boston U. .. 
Brigham Young 
Brown 
itholie U. of America 
eee U., Mase. ...5. 
PEMRIRARIRE cc wie keene 8 tr 


WUURES We cnccees 


POISON 6.2620 < — 
APtmMouth Wf .....ces 


ig) Ce 


Duke 
MOPY wocceccevsecves 
PRCIRMIID I <6 pce cie ace 


1 
I< 
ie 
Ge 


Le 
lu 
Li 
M 
Ne 


arquette 
ie: wee Oh. ao cwaews 
Northwestern 
Princeton FF. cwcvcse 


orgetown U. M 
sorge Washington 


in 
irvard { _ BR 
RIOWSF O60 6c cea 
Johns Hopkins 
SS) ee 


SVOME, EI. 6 c:60 bier 
»vola, De cee cans 


Rice Institute 


ree er 
St. John’s, New York 
a er er 


Southern Methodist 


St 
Sy 


Tulane 
1. OF UMA: oi ccc 


J. OF CRRCASO 3. cc cee 


W 
W 
Yi 


WEEE occ s-4 dorees.e 
yracuse 


of Denver 


lof Detroit Siavacatets a 
. of Kansas City ... 
.of Notre Dame M 
’, of Pennsylvania 


of Pittsburgh 


}.of Richmond ..... 
of Rochester ..... 
. of Southern Califor 
My naa keuds eas 
£5.00), arr 
ashington U. ...... 


estern Reserve 
ile Jf 


PONIES Sha een on 


1940 
with 1940 


* Total of all California campus enrolments includes 85 duplications for students, 





176.240 318.7 


= ¢ 
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CONTROL 





1816 
2,057 
999 
197 
6,730 
O40 
OS 
2,138 
1S76 15,899 
1.645 1.645 
120 7,615 
O38 8.966 
195 D195 


teaching 


staff 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


II COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
women, and privately controlled, unless otherwise indicated ) 
Publicly controlled M Men, W Women) 


Institution 


St. Catherine W 
St. Elizabeth W 
St. Francis ; 
St. Mary-of-the 
asateh W 
rSt. Rose W .. 
St. Scholastica 
St. Teresa VW 
St. Thomas M 
the Pacific 
Wooster 

‘olorado C 

‘olumbia C 

‘oneordia. .. 

‘onnecticut C. VW 

‘onverse W baeceaeain ta 

‘ornell C. of Iowa .. 

‘ulver-Stockton 

dakota Wesleyan 

Davidson M 

Denison T 

De Pauw 

Dickinson 

Dillard 1 

Doane 

Dominican 

Rafael 

Drew | 

Drury 

Duchesne 

Dunbarton 

Duquesne 

IY Youville 

Rarlham 

Kkimhurst 

Kimira W 

Bion €. ..... 

Emmanuel W 

Kmmanuel Missionary 

Emory & Henry : 

Irskine 


Ivansville 


Macdonald Cc 
Ss Cc. for 


Franklin C. of 9 
Franklin & Marshall 
Fresno 8S. C 

Furman 

Geneva 


George 
George 
Georgia S 
men Pub 
Georgia State W’s C 
Pub 
Gettysburg 
Good Counsel 
Goshen €¢ 
Goucher W 
Greensboro 
Grinnell ; 
Grove City C 
Guilford. 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamilton 
Hamline IT 
Hlampden-Sydney 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Hastings 
Haverford 
Tleidelberg 


VS Clad He bo 


ne enrolment : mpared with 1940 
' 


sidents enrolment as compared with 

















Institution 


THE “ais ses 

sdale 

REED 66/6. 6.6.04 6 HOLS 

DAE ase ceees 

fstra ¢ 

NE a a'g-6, oe arenane 

COME ME: 556 weeds 

GAR SEEM <eheve ck aca caves 

a: se 616 ©0066 606% 8 

ughton Ore er 
loward yo is aiexcien ara 


foward Payne C 
inter C. Pub. W 


luntingdon C. Vb 

OE Ce ae ee 
nois Wesleyan [ : 

Immaculata W ..... 


Immaculate Heart WV 
I irnate Word W 
lowa Wesleyan 

James Millikin I 
Jamestown 

John LB. Stetson | 
John Carroll U. WV 
Johnson C, Smith U. . 
SUGROR AN OW cceseca 
PURIBER wccccicceses 
Kalamazoo 

Kent State [ 

Kentucky State . 
Kentucky Wesleyan C 
Kenyon FF. wcccce 


fo Ee 
A Sa ar eee 
Knox 


Knoxville ieatabace craipiats 
Latavette BM... cce es 
a Grange C 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
L, 
RS Tg ok See 
Lawrence ... ; 
Lebanon Valley 
MA DROW a e056 dks 6.8 
Lenoir-Rhyne ...... 
Limestone W ....... , 
Lincoln Memorial U. . — 
Lincoln U., Mo 
Lincoln U., Pa. M 
Lindenwood W ..... 
BT: ere eae 
RAVINGSIOMC 6 cceene 
PAGS i 5. 5th oe sace or 
Loretta ae is ghts W 
Louisiana C te ao 
Louisville Mun. C. for 
Negroes AS 
Bere Ss ee Vf 
L, oyola U. Cal. M 
RAE fu ecahare close 8G 
Bynenbure ...... : 
MSCRIOSTOR 66s sec oes 
MacMurray W ...... 
MePhersom ....s.. p 
ee er eee 
Manchester .......- 
Mamnattam ....csecs + + 
Manhattanville CC. of 
the Sacred Heart W 
NEGPLOTER: a6 6 6 ty 6 e088 
Marshall Pub. .. 
Mary Baldwin W ae 
Marygrove W ....... 
Mary MHardin- Baylor 
Meh aiaena aera: saucers late 
Marylhurst W ...... 
Marymount, Kans. W 








Change in full-time 


2.= Change in all-residents enrolment 
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larymount, 
Maryville ¢ 
Maryville, 
Marywood 


Mercer 


Mereyhurst 
Meredith 
Middlebury 
Milligan C, 


Mills W 


Millsaps 

Milwaukee 
Mississippi © 
Mississippi S 


Pub. 


Missouri 
Monmout he 
Moravian 
Morehouse 


Morgan 


Morningside 


Morris 

Mount 

Mount 

Mount 

Mount 

Mount } 
NW 


Mount St. 
V 


Mount 
Ww 


Mount 
Muhlenberg 
Mundelein 


Mun. I 


Muskingum 
Nazareth, 
Nazareth, 
Nazareth, ? 
Ne bri isk: i 
Newberry 


NN. ¥.8 
a ag A 
North 


groes 


North 


Northwe st 
Norwic nh 


Notre 
yberlin 


ub. 


Ottawa 


Otterbein 


Our Li 


icifie 
reife 
ine 
cis 
sons 


P: 
1: 
1’; 
I’: 
Is 
I 
I 


*hillips 


Piedmont 


Pomona 
Prairie 


Presbyterian 
Principia 
Providence 


Cueens 


Radelitt < . 
Randolph-Macon 
me il Macon W 


Regis 
Sided 


Roanoke 
, 


Roekford 





1940 













becidental 
Ihio Wesleyan 
’klahoma 


amen ania ¢ 





1940 
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= 
; So ‘i 
Institution LE 2 =E- =I, = Institution t 2 
Tt Tm my 
Ti 4 ( ) ‘ rrinity, D. ¢ VW + ov 357 5 
| 194 OS 60 Prinit age ee ced - 190 257 vs 
| WV 514 1,162 DS PUSCUMIM 5 << 0s cui - 00 302 » 
Ir nt W 268 15 13 NOR. FOU. sos 500m are — 244 340 
R we VW 666 690 90 UNION, NED. osc ce cies - - 894 445 : 
" . Vv | ! 675 1.150 70 ONES Se ee | ree - 765 TS85 77 
4 O11 12 16 Union U., Tenn. .... 280 147 2 
De ! Vf x15 lp 15) I of Chattanooga .. 575 856 j 
| eM 179 SU6 68 J. OL MURVEON.  sis.0.6, 0.0 + + 740 1,618 Q 
| | 19 19 28 U..68 DUDUGUG 4.6. + 444 606 37 
| h. « 247 735 35 Cl, OF BEIM 3s ck ewe ve L170 1,533 re 
“on } \ tt OD 0D 33 U.of Portiamd «.. <<. 763 S19 5 
lo } N.Y. RG R6 1+ U. of Redlands ..... 624 Ta9 54) 
J | WV 501 01 33 U.of San Francisco M L T67 1,447 g 
| { 1,248 1,411 64 U.of Santa Clara M . t + 556 556 5 
M 132 195 mitt) U. of Scranton M 171 SS9 j 
\ } | Uv. of the South M + 355 370 
| 157 55 3 CEOR IER. so bias eos’ 411 1,354 s 
\ \\ ROQUA © oi6.05< 640s eee wets 452 §35 
t 958 41 SOONG og ao. 58-0 S56 527 531 
Mia ( 165 165 9 Ursulin Me) Ue chatec ghee 203 203 2 
MI Minn. M 372 34 Valparaiso U. ...... 456 520 } 
\ No WEE sed sadness 1,240 1,240 1 
1s) “ 281 659 19 Villa Maria W 182 324 3 
M I lex 311 1,057 12 ViNIGNOVA BE okce cues 971 2,688 159 
\I Vf 197 247 21 Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M (21 72 59 
D i 311 749 24 Va. S. C. for Negroes” - { 999 1,588 89 
) 1.088 1.101 79 Wes SCION Ls. xs «see 545 961 39 
I’ ’ RY) SO 36 Wabash M ee ir eae 71 371 
Vineent M 135 01 2 Wagner Mem. Lutheran } 280 400 30 
Xavier, I i! 4 152 34 Wake Forest M..... + 1,036 1,570 146 
N. ( 10 26 40 Walla Walla ...... - 599 688 34 
1 i a) 154 19 Washburn Mun. U. of 
CISCO ¢ iN 206 120 Topeka, Kans. .... 4 + 671 833 61 
’rancisco S. ¢ Washington C. ...... { + 322 336 25 
1,718 3,075 101 Washington and Jet 
] S ‘ 3,554 $326 190 f on M Pesntave’ - 531 562 39 
h Law it ay 297 57 Washington and Lee 
( O4 129 13 ieee cuntie eee ere - S81 881 62 
i! : yt 212 25 Wepster C..W wns. 4 + 176 402 36 
Pacific é 282 346 38 Wellesley W ........ + 1,510 1,512 179 
Hill W , 123 677 51 oe eee + a 282 282 45 
151 921 29 Wesleyan C. W ..... + : 306 31¢ 37 
er W. 11 267 26 Wesleyan I Mi ssw sn - TAS 755 S84 
i Heights ' 215 TOS yb | Jo, 2 — -- 250 250 36 
ns C. W 1,287 1,485 159 Western Maryland .. - 587 826 55 
s | nc. wv , H 409 690 29 Westminster, Mo. M . — 299 299 21 
lore W aoe ' | 822 822 78 Westminster. Pa. . -- 648 664 49 
iW 2,071 2,071 254 W. Va. State C. Pub. 4 - 907 1,163 55 
hwestern, Kans 372 180 39 WHeRtOM. EU. ss -0:0:8 0s + = 1,085 1,294 72 
Southwestern, Tenn | 101 690 31 Wheaton, Mass. W .. 458 458 63 
nu thiwe La Inst WRICRMIGR sci cecceus - 579 582 45 
Pub 2,23 2,793 148 Vis! i ree - + 553 826 50 
thw ernt rexa 156 29 WRMIOWOOUN: 65666 tccuss _ 180 212 26 
elt 38D 38 Wilberforce ........ + + 762 762 81 
r Vv 11 ST A ee 400 472 27 
i I 34 Willamette U. ...... -- +- 730 793 52 
W ) 99 William Jewell ..... - - 405 464 29 
ri “ 452 52 William and Mary... + 1,308 1,680 100 
la lega 314 30 William Smith W ... : + 211 217 49 
219 19 Williams BM .k.cexs. + + 869 873 93 
ren ( rou 105 16 i, ae -+ zo 374 374 47 
rex Chr nl 1741 80 Winthrop Pub. W ... — + 1,816 2,107 110 
rexas Colle 801 35 WEICTCNDOPE = o6sccse xs a 685 L,ei2 74 
rexa ( fo W ho a ee _ 461 624 29 
Pub 2,971 165 Woman’s C. U. of N 
rex \ evan ¢ 737 32 NE | Sy ee emrane _- — 2,157 2,618 164 
l Sau Ma iT 671 44 eT 0 ae — — 615 947 62 
Tillotson t 616 25 Xavier U., Ohio M.. + + 572 1,513 67 
ro 0 + 161 18 MOE oc cteuesees _-_ — 290 329 30 
I" va i 106 25 IE Msc cask Gears. 97.588 133.083 9,086 
| Cont Vv 95 56 
I Change in full-time enrolment as compared with 1940 


Change in all-residents enrolment as compared with 1940 
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Institution 









Ws Fe aa kes wiecacess 
& F. C. of XN. Care 
i rrr rr eer 
Ala. Polytech. Inst 
la! RENE Me ore 


Arkansas A. & M, Pub. 

Calif. Inst. Tech. M 

Carnegie Tech. 

Case S. of Ap. Science 
1 






Clarkson C. of Tech. M 
Clemson A. & M. Col 

lege Pub. M 
Colo. S. of Mines Pub. 


Florida A. & M, ¢ 
Georgia S. of 


Te h. 


ON I adnan han 8 
Georgia S. C. Pub. 
Hampton Inst. ...... 


Inst. of 
. of Ag. & M. 


Tilinois 
Iowa SS. ¢ 


ere 
Kans. 8S. C. of Ag. & 
a ae 
Louisiana Polytech 
BSE. Pes 6h ee ce 


Mass. Inst. of Tech. M 
Mass, S. C. Pub. 0.5 
Mich. C. of M. & Tech. 

Pub. 


Mississippi S. C. Pub. 

Montana S. of Mines 
PO 60 oko6e ew 0 Os 

Montana S. C. Pub 


Newark C. of 
neering 





UP 





Institution 





III. 





Ble. Be EE ES, 





Mont- 

SOMOLG: 5.05 sb ese os 
ste. & F. €... Tres, 
Milas, Sowa teacececensecas 
Arizona > See ae Be 
Tempe, Pues 26660 
Arkansas 8. T. C.,; 
MD 2 aan aie eae 8 
Ball State T. C., Pub 
Gmeawo . Cy vcian<s 


Delta S. T. C.. Pub. 
y Carolina T. C.. 
Hays ‘Kans. : s. 


Colo. S. C. of Ed., Pub. 
Concord S. T. C., Pub. 


TABLE 
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New Me 
& M 

N. Car. 
M. A 


N. Dako 


A. Pub. 


xico C 
S.C. of Ag. & 

Pub. ? 
ta Ag. C. 


Northeastern U. ..... 
Oklahoma A, & M. Pub 


Poly. Ir 


lvn M 


ist. of Brook 


Rhode Island 8S. C. Pub 


Rose Po 


lytech. Inst. J 


S. Dakota S. C. of Ag 


& M. 
S. Dako 
Pub. 


Southern U 
Springfield College 


State A. 
Stevens 


Tenn. IP 


Texas ¢ 


Tuskege 


ul. eC 
Acad 
U. S. XN 


A. Pub a 
ta S. of Mines 
non as ai petarats 


& M.C 
Inst. of 
oly. Inst. 2... 
Of A. & 


of Mines & 


a Sr 
‘oast Guard 
my Pub. M .. 
lil. Acad. Pub 


Ag. ©. Pub... 


Va. Poly. Inst. Pub 





as compared with 1940 
1940 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 
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Great 
Harris 
Hender 


Pub. 
Ill. S. 
dale, 
Il. S 
Pub. 
Til. S. 
Pub. 
m1. S$ 


- 
Pub. 


Pub. 


Polytech 
WV er re 







nstitution 


Falls c of ‘Ed. 


x. C., Pad, 
‘son S. d [2 


N. 1 Carbon 
Pee <eewen es 
N. U., Normal, 


SOU 
1.613 
avenue 
o,o41 

O67 
6,164 

1454 
1,124 
Oued 
1,301 
500 
9900 
Xo 
S7O 
626 
oOo 
S74 
1,033 
b.485 
1,398 
1 
1,873 





1,700 
1,616 

917 
1,008 


SOO 


1.020 
2,716 
1.681 
§,271 
OS6] 
7,189 
1476 
1,163 
1,41: 
104 
Lod 
765 
1,492 
1,120 
S15 
1 165 
1,619 
1.498 
1,782 
341 
1873 
107 
908 
S14 
638 
OS3 












































9,086 
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‘able LV shows comparisons in enrolment 
1940 and 1941 in classified institutions. 


‘able V_ presen 


ited States reporting 


iil 


25 largest institu- 


+ ? 
is the 


in this 


AND SOCIETY 
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Institution 


Trenton 


ac 3 , Shippens 
burg. Proted Aan’ 
Sam Houston S. T. C 
«* Pub 
. 2. C. Nerth 
Aberdeen, Pub 
Stephen F. Austin 
oC. iPiah 
Stout Inst. 
Sul Ross S, T 
Tenn, S. T 
son City 
Tenn. S. T 
phis, Pub 
Tem. &. T..C 
freesboro, Pub 
Texas S. T. C., East 


North, 


*, South 


‘., Farmville, 


Pub RE Soe: Png 
Wash. C. of Ed., West., 
Bellingham, Pub 
Wash. C. of Ed., Ez 
. Cheney 
of bx 


Pub 


Western S. C. of Colo., 


929 
121,266 


with 1940 


Table VI presents an analysis of fresh- 


man enrolments of 1940 and 1941 in 654 
institutions. 

In all tables there is a differentiation be- 
tween the enrolment of full-time and part- 
For this series the 


student 


time undergraduates. 


full-time student is defined as a 


who has completed a high-school course 
and is devoting substantially his full time 


The 


student whose main time and attention are 


to study during the collegiate year. 


viven to some other employment and who 





T 








13, 1941 
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TABLE II 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Division and state 


Institu 
tions 








1) New England .... 43 62,519 60,335 3.493 
DOUG. eo oars ace cc i $1,312 3,927 4.499 
New Hampshire. z 4,535 $324 - 4.653 
VOPMIOMRE 22 ccsas 5 o,cL) 3,143 2.118 
Massachusetts .. 21 36,820 34,882 5.263 
Rhode Island ... 3 4,284 4,197 2.031 
Connecticut : 8 9,557 9 862 3.191 

(2) Middle Atlantic ..104 161,401 153,714 4.763 
New YOrE ...ss. 47 98422 94,416 1070 
New Jersey 10 10,5385 9,149 11.458 
Pennsylvania 47 52,646 50,149 1.745 

(3) Fast N. Central..123 190,920 177,57 6.988 
OO eielate'ss'e i 38 52,37 48,723 6.969 
i ee 18 26,337 25,075 1.792 
SE, .a\c's.a a 5-9 33 51,982 $8,299 7.085 
Michigan ...... 19 37,037 34,002 8.195 
Wiseonsin ..... 15 23,191 21,480 “Late 

(4) West N. Central. 95 111,223 101,246 8.97 
Minnesota ..... 16 24,553 2? OSO 10.072 
TOWS) ise 1G 22.277 7.927 
Missourl .....<.. Ze 5,271 6.909 
North Dakota .. 3 3,832 10,752 
South Dakota rj 4,627 7.997 
Nebraska 12 13,451 12.036 
IGAWBAS: «6-6 ose 18 17,212 9.244 

(5) South Atlantic 112 104,267 102,111 2.068 
Delaware ...... 1 903 S7S 2.769 
Maryland ...... 11 11,693 2,300 5.191 
Dist. of Columbia 6 7,252 6,937 4.344 
VETSIMA ccccecs 28 9, 19,493 1.426 
West Virginia 5 oe 1856 -— 10.349 
North Carolina 23. «22,454 22,045 1.822 
South Carolina . 16 12.651 12,885 + 1.850 
GeOrsla® ...es 21 14,523 13,705 5.632 
BIGEIGE © o5<5.c 08.5 6 8,484 8,012 5.563 

(6) East S. Central... 60 51,444 46,393 9.818 
Kentucky ...... 16 13,420 12,115 9.72 
Tennessee ..... 20 16.081 15,869 13. 753 
Alabama ....sces 11 14,619 13,814 5.507 
Mississippi ..... 10 7,324 6,595 9.954 

(7) West S. Central.. 51 #£'77,796 73,328 5.743 
Arkamane ...+.;5 5 4,478 4,022 10.183 
Lowisiana ...... 9 11,484 10,872 - 5.329 
Oklahoma ...... 5 13,856 13,235 $.482 
ORAS 9s o.3:5is 32 17.978 45,199 5.792 

(8) Mountain ....... 28 36,690 33,150 - 9.648 
MIORtADE <.0c<0s 7 4,917 $419 10.128 
CO) rer ara 3 3,440 3,093 10.087 
Wyoming ...... 1 2,104 1,851 12.025 
COMMEAOO. ..6.< 60 8 11,310 10,743 5.013 
New Mexico .... 2 1,106 1,054 4.702 
ATIBODA 6cccece 2 3,895 3,470 10.911 
MUO 6 sicraeecw ees 4 8,856 7,583 14.374 
ING@VOGR: (oc okies 1 1,062 937 11.770 

CD) PWCCRO 64 esc 0:00 46 76,227 69,967 8.212 

Washington 10 8,923 7,826 12.294 
ROE vo wewa sas 8 10,950 10,176 7.068 
California <<... 28 56,354 51,965 - 7.788 
takes only late-afternoon, evening and 





Saturday classes is listed as a part-time 
student. The grand-total figures for 1941 
include full-time students, part-time stu- 
dents and summer-session students of 1941 
(deducting duplicates) but do not inelude 
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extension and correspondence students, who 
It 


extension and corre- 


are, however, recorded in Table ITI. is 


understood here that 
spondence work is in courses not leading to 
a decree, whereas part time COUTSeS do SO 
count. 

TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


SUMMARY AS 


Whereas in other vears collegiate enrol- 
ments the 


of the United 


in nine geographical divisions 
States were presented in the 
Increases—largest to 


order of percentage 


smallest—this year all divisions show de- 
creases and the order is from the smallest 
to the largest. 

Analysis of Table II discloses that the 
leader of the list for 1941 is the South At- 
lantie division, where the decrease is 2.07 
per cent., as compared with 1940, in 112 
institutions which this fall registered 102,- 
111 full-time students. Seeond is the New 
Eneland division, in which the decrease is 
3.49 43 institutions having 
total attendances of 60,335. With a 
crease of 4.76 per cent., the Middle Atlantie 


per cent., in 


de 


division ranks third for its 104 colleges and 
universities, which have 153,714 full-time 
students. Next in order is the West South 
Central 5.74 
per cent. in its 73,328 full-time students in 
51 institutions. Fifth the East 
North Central division, in which the com 

bined enrolment of 177,579 in 123 colleges 
and universities 1s 6.99 per cent. below that 
of 1940. 
where the loss is 8.21 
69,967 students. 


division, with h decrease of 


COMES 


division is the Pacifie, 


46 


The sixth 
in- 
The 


seventh, 


per cent. in 
stitutions reporting 
West North Central 
with 8.97 per cent. decrease in 95 institu- 
The eighth 
Mountain 


division is 
tions having 101,246 students. 

this the 
states, with a decrease of 9.65 per cent. in 
28 institutions 33,150 students. 
Last is the East South Central division in 


which the decrease in 60 institutions having 


division in order 1s 


having 


46,393 students is 9.82 per cent. 
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TABLE III 


Johns Hopkins 


Harvard 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


California 
Illinois 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Columbia 


Cornell 


to 


324 2539 
‘ 2179 


te 


2% 
t 


967 
9 rT HME 60 
7036 oe 268 6015 
1456 73. f 2991 
session 7226 $157 O43 OLN 1662 214 31 y 2 7438 
duplicnte 2283 1247 4 1750 if 23% 3 827 265 
9623 ‘ 24207 8698 2 501g 7 22 4890 
11233 10743 27639 7707 10016 15017 6930 9136 §112 : 
10948 L803 81978 8576 11012 13939 5663 ¢ 6317 : 16349 
PASO 7 ae Si 7109 ne ats 3557 2 6331 
TOT Tus 2 1207 20384 ‘ 402 6S 700 aor 13% 1691 
11 y 15S ys | 31 3 6 i ‘ 53 


I’RESHMAN REGISTRATION In Table VI the term liberal arts, for- 
merly used, is replaced by the term arts 


\NALYSIS O1 
In the 1940 artiele of this annual series it 


was pointed out that analysis of freshman and science, since the latter seems a better 


attendance in five large fields of study designation of the various general courses 


largely undergraduate) disclosed a drop of the five types of institutions reporting. 
of about 2 per cent. as compared with 1939, The total of 136,440 freshmen now taking 
indicating ‘fa probable downward trend in — arts-and-science courses is 4.2 per cent. 
the near future.’’ Beeause of national under that of last year. The 51 universi- 
‘reency and selective service conditions, ties under private control lead, with 22,- 
the prophesied decrease has, of course, been 533 arts and science freshmen, or .08 per 
rreatly accelerated. cent. more than in 1940. For 422 indepen- 
In view of the measure in which fresh- dent colleges of arts and science, with 73,- 
man attendance is projeeted in later totals 461 freshmen, the decrease is 4.5 per cent. 
of the whole institution, there is special In 53 publie universities, reporting 33,338 
significance in Table VI, which presents freshmen, the decrease is 6.1 per cent. 
figures for five fields in 654 institutions re- In a nation which has been ealled ‘‘the 
porting these figures both last year and arsenal against Hitlerism,’’ the appeal of 
this year. The total of 230,523 freshmen technology to youth has been great, as at- 
is a decrease of 4.53 per cent. as compared — tested in the 8.7 per cent. gain represented 
with 1940. This is only one half of the by the 34,857 freshmen starting upon engi- 


vereentage decrease for all full-time stu- neering courses. The three large groups 
} : 4 
are in 52 independent technological institu- 


dents 
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TABLE IIlI—( Continued) 
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EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 





tions, where the 15,209 freshmen constitute 
7.1 per cent. more than last year; in 53 In earlier years this annual study was 
publie universities having 12,595 freshmen, limited to 30 universities chosen by Dr. J. 
or 9.3 per cent. more; and in 51 private MeKeen Cattell, then editor of ScHooL 
universities having 5,239 freshmen, or 12.0 anp Socrety, and the compiler, as geo- 
graphically and educationally representa- 








per cent. 
As to commerce or business administra- tive. Although many have requested it, 
tion courses, the 20,852 freshmen this year enlargement of this list of 30 for more de- 






are only 575, or 2.7 per cent., fewer than tailed statistics has not seemed feasible. 
in 1940. The following paragraphs explain certain 






The 9.0 per cent. decline of freshmen in figures in Table III for these 30 universities 
agriculture of 1941 compared with 1940 is and present other information, including 
about the same as that of 1940 compared for comparison the full-time attendance at 
with 1939. The heaviest decreases are in each university five years ago. 







the larger enrolments of 53 public univer- The 1941 attendance trends in universi- 
sities and 52 technological institutions. ties throughout the country are illustrated 





There are 28,935 freshmen starting’ in the ups and downs—principally downs 
teachers courses, or 17.8 per cent. fewer reported by the largest institution of all, the 
than last year. The deepest decreases are University of California. There are in- 
in 76 independent teachers colleges having creases in engineering, medicine, dentistry 
20,842 freshmen, or 19.1 per cent. fewer. and nursing; there are decreases in most 
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is 10.4 per cent 


Including part 


16,716 all-resident 


full-time and 


There are 1,081 on the 


t| Cc Berkeley Camp 


les campus, and 845 on 


1: 


1,393,023 1,269,354 
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faculty who hold appointments on mo 
than one campus, leaving a net total 
2,382. As to Table III it should be ey 
plained that the total of 3,024 reeorded for 
engineering (418 more than a year ago) 
includes 751 chemistry students; and that 
the term ‘‘other courses’? here means nurs 
ing, with 196 students; optometry, with 
70; librarianship, 60; and ‘‘eollege unas 
siened,’’ 27. Full-time students, 23,285: 
in 1936, 22,122. 

The full-time enrolment of the Univer 
sity of Chicago this autumn, 5,257, is about 
10 per cent. below the comparable figure a 
year ago, while the grand total of 9,623 is 
approximately 6 per cent. lower. In the 
undergraduate divisions there are 650 
freshmen, or 20 more than in 1940. In 
Table III the following explanations are 
pertinent: The enrolment of 243 students 
in medicine is for the University of Chicago 
Medical School only; on July 1 last, the 
Rush Medical College (which had an enrol- 
ment of 205 in the autumn quarter, 1940) 
‘fceased to be a part of the University.”’ 
The totals for hberal arts include students 
in art, education and musie. Under other 
courses the count includes 531 students in 
social service administration, 77 students- 
at-large, and 33 students in the Graduate 
Library School. The 2,580 persons listed 
under extension courses are taking home- 
study work. In comparing the figure of 
707 for the teaching staff in Table IIT with 
867 reported last year, it should be noted 
that in 1940 there were 182 who were ered- 
ited to the Rush Medieal College faculty. 
ull-time students 5,257; in 1936, 6,170. 

At the University of Cincinnati a de- 
erease of 5 per cent. is shown in the full- 
time attendance of 4,173 students and a 
decrease of .9 per cent. in the grand total 
of 11,576 as compared with 1940. In Table 
III these points are of interest: The 386 
students recorded under commerce are tak- 


ine the business administration course in 
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the College of Engineering and Commeree. 
The 266 listed under architecture include 
also students in landseape architecture and 
Applied 
under 
the 
and 


art-in-industry in the School of 
Arts. 
other 


The 378 students indicated 
courses include 210 
School of Household Administration 
168 in the School of Nursing and Health, 
which now has a four-year curriculum. <As 
to freshmen the current figures are 298 in 


women in 


liberal arts, 456 in engineering, 104 in busi- 
ness administration and 94 in Teachers Col- 
lege, as compared with corresponding num- 
bers for 1940 as follows: 318; 362; 89, and 
98. Full-time students, 4,173; in 1936, 
4,163. 

As compared with last fall decreases of 
approximately 9 per cent. are disclosed for 
both full-time and grand total enrolments 
at Columbia University, which are 13,072 
and 24,207 respectively. As to liberal arts 
freshmen there are 815 in Columbia College 
and Barnard College, or 95 more than in 
1940. 
Interpretations of the resident students 
listed in Table IIL follow: The liberal arts 
Columbia 


(This is exclusive of Bard College.) 


total comprises the following: 
College, 1,780 men; Barnard College, 969 
College at Annandale-on- 


The edueation total of 


women; Bard 
ITudson, 136 men. 
4,445 shows a decrease of 807 at Teachers 
The term ‘‘other courses’? here 
takes in the New York Sehool of Social 
Work, with 853 students; library service, 


358; nursing, 299; optometry, 93; univer- 


College. 


sity undergraduates, 89 men and women; 


dental hygiene, 41. Full-time students, 
13,072; in 1936, 14,662. 


Rare in this survey are Cornell Univer- 
sity’s figures. As to 
full-time enrolment, the count of 7,036 is 
five larger than last year and the grand 
total of 8,698 is 118 larger, or 1.3 per cent. 
In Table III the total of 1,544 given for 
engineering includes 339 students in chem- 
Other courses here take in the fol- 


rm bo 
hey show inereases. 


istry. 
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lowing: home economies, 502 students: 


hotel administration, 305; veterinary medi- 
cine, 160. 
in liberal arts, 562 in engineering, and 470 


Analysis of freshmen show 595 


in agriculture, as compared with corre- 
numbers last 


Full-time 


vear of 551; 462, 


7,036 ; 


sponding 


and 375. students, in 


1936, 6,115. 

At Harvard University very heavy at- 
tendance losses in law and in eraduate 
courses of arts and scienees were the chief 
to the of 10.9 


cent. represented in the full-time enrolment 


contributors decrease per 
of 7,059 as compared with 7,927 students a 
year ago. The grand total of 9,248 (which 
includes a smaller part-time attendance and 
a smaller 1941 summer session) is 10.5 per 
cent. The of 
1,124, is 58 larger than 1940 
total number in Harvard College, 
1940. The following 
planations are pertinent for understanding 
Table 111: The figures for architeeture in- 


elude 


freshmen, 
and the 
3,554. Is 


ex 


lower. number 


in 


2 less than in 


some students in landseape architee- 


ture and regional planning. Students 


doing work in chemistry, forestry and 


under the graduate 


musie are reported 


school heading. The 15 listed under jour- 
nalism are holders of professional fellow- 
The 


other courses are divided 


under 
45 
special students under the Faculty of Arts 
and Seiences; 39 in the Sehool of Publie 
Health; 34 ‘‘traveling fellows’’; 33 in the 
Graduate School of Public Administration ; 


ships. 176 students recorded 


as follows: 


24 junior fellows, and one ‘‘traveling fel- 
The part- 


eraduates 


in the Divinity School. 
551 
medicine, 179 registrants in education and 
the the M.A. in 


teaching; 3 registrants in public adminis- 


low’? 


time students include in 


eurriculum for degree 
tration, and 2 in business administration. 
No extension figures are recorded ; the many 
hundreds attending extension courses given 
by Harvard instructors are reported by the 
Massachusetts State Department of Eduea- 











tion, Which conduets this work. Full-time 
tudents, 7,059: in 1936, 8,111. 

The University of Illinois reports 12,694 
full-time students and 15,019 grand total, 
which form decreases of 6.3 per cent. and 
as compared 
are the 
liberal arts, 1,481; 


a7 per cent, respectively, 
1940. Of 


ficures of this autumn: 


with interest freshman 


engineering, 707; commerce, 582; agricul- 


ture, 469. Last fall the corresponding 
registrations were: 1,486; 677; 603; 563. 
As to Table III, the following comments 
may be made: The total of 2,482 for engi 


neering includes 592 students in chemistry 
and chemical engineering who are also in- 
cluded 


SCleCTICeS 


in the figures for liberal aris and 
(with proper deductions for dupli- 
the table The 


in this instance means NSehool of 


cates In term ‘‘other 
courses’? 
Physical Education, 384 students; library 


The 


1.815 reported for the teaching staff ‘‘in- 


work, 65; landseape architecture, 48 


elude 496 non-paid members of the clinical 
staff 


dent IStrs 


The university’s work in medicine, 


and pharmacy at Chieago has 
now been organized under a single direetor. 
lull-time students, 12,694; in 1936, 12,919. 
full-time attend- 


Indiana University’s 


ance of 6,015 is 4.8 per cent. lower and its 


vrand total of 7,507 is 5.5 per cent. lower 
than corresponding enrolments a year ago. 
There are 1,094 freshmen in liberal arts, 
534 in commeree and 106 in edueation as 
compared with 1,143; 537, and 174 in 1940. 


In Table IIL the 118 listed under other 
courses are students taking nurses train- 
ing. Iull-time students, 6,015; in 1936, 
5.344. 


At the State University of Iowa, dentis- 
try, pharmacy and nursing are the only de- 
partments having more students than last 
vear. Decreases are heaviest in liberal arts, 
law and graduate courses in arts and sei- 
ences. The full-time registration of 6,115 
is 8.2 per cent. lower and the grand total of 
is 9.4 lower than in 1940. 


8,221 per cent 
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As to freshmen, the report shows 1,095 i, 
liberal arts and 142 in engineering, as com 
pared with 1,162 and 170 in 1940. In Table 
III the 285 listed under other courses are 
students in nursing. The figures given for 
teaching staff and administrative officers 


are those for 1940. Full-time students. 
6,115; in 1936, 5,321. 
With more medical students than last 


year, the Johns Hopkins University has 
decreases in liberal arts and other curricula 
which bring its full-time enrolment of 1,421 
down to 10.3 per cent. lower than that of 
1940. The grand total of 4,890 is 9.2 per 
cent. lower. There are 101 freshmen in lib- 
121 


Business Economies, and & in 


eral arts, 
School of 
education, as compared with 1940 figures as 
follows: 120; 118; 18, and 11. As to Table 
I it should be explained that the total for 
the 
Graduate School of Engineering, and that 


in engineering, 20 in the 


engineering includes 21 students in 
the 126 students listed under other courses 
are in the School of Hygiene and Publie 
Health. Full-time students, 1,421; in 1936, 
1,923. 

Sharp decreases in law, graduate school, 
fine arts and business are chiefly responsible 
for the decrease of 6.5 per cent. in full-time 
and 10.09 per cent. in grand total enrolment 
at the University of Kansas, where these 
figures are 3,836 and 4,587 respectively. As 
to freshmen, there are 705 in liberal arts, 
228 in engineering and 37 in education, as 
compared with 735; 204, and 33 a year ago. 
Comments on Table III statisties : Architee- 
tural students are included in the engineer- 
The 288 students designated 
in the Sehool of 
“Other 
courses’’ here means students in nursing. 
Of the 3,557 persons indicated as taking 
extension work, 1,320 are pursuing defense 
Full-time students, 3,836 ; in 1936, 


ing figures. 
under art enrolled 


Fine Arts, which ineludes musie. 


are 


courses. 
4,465. 
With a freshman class larger by 173 than 
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a year ago, the University of Michigan’s 
full-time attendance of 11,226 is 6.07 per 
cent. smaller and its grand total of 14,678 
Analysis of 1941 
freshman returns: liberal arts, 1,139; engi- 


is 6.7 per cent. smaller. 
neering, 487; architecture, 55; pharmacy, 
13; education, 24; music, 49; dental hy- 
viene, 9; nursing, 100. The corresponding 
1940 figures were: 1,062; 414; 53; 10; 22: 
37; 9; 96. As to Table III it may be ex- 
plained that students in art are ineluded 
under architecture; in journalism under 
the L., S., and A. College. 
other courses take in 99 in the newly organ- 
ized School of Public Health and 224 in 


The 3,126 persons engaged in ex- 


The figures for 


nursing. 
tension work include 1,074 in credit courses. 
Full-time students, 11,226; in 1936, 10,646. 

A decrease of 1,683 students—largely in 
the upper classes—is to be observed in the 
13,484 attendance of the University of Min- 
nesota, which is 11.1 per cent. fewer than 
in 1940. 


the requested deductions for those attend- 


The official report does not supply 


TABLE V 
Largest Institutions 


Full- All- 
Institution time Rank resident Rank 





students students 

California 

oS CS ee a 13,968 1 16,716 5 

Loe Ageless <...200¢ 8,012 12 10,207 20 

Other Campuses ... 1,390 are 1,390 ay 
MORRONOUR. oc 5.0.4 6 oes 13,484 ? a ee D ? 
CE wn ROG ea Rees 15,072 | 24, 2 
ee er 12,694 4 15, 6 
Be ee 11,7380 5 14, 7 
New 2Ore OU. o6s. ease 11,698 6 31, 1 
DRIGMIGE nk ccc se wee 11,226 7 14, 8 
WHISCODAID. 66.554 6 6 sce 10,545 8 18, 10 
OE 7 ae ee 9,579 9 12,% 12 
U. of Washington .... 8,774 10 12, 13 
¢. € of New York ... 8,182 11 20, 3 
WUMRVREO <6 6 d00s ca 9 08's 7,059 13 9,< 22 
RE Pre oP 7,036 14 8,6 25 
OUROR ho dcais arecc aw sree 7,000 15 41, 16 
U. of Pennsylvania 6,730 16 ia. 11 
Temes A. & M. ccs veins 6,549 17 O54 oe 
Co) Serene rar 6,545 18 Lae 17 
Louisiana State ...... 6,542 19 cf ap 
Pennsylvania State 6,421 20 8,! 24 
UI era rein ese acecese: & 408 6,164 2) t; Ae 
Northwestern .....<; 6,137 22 18,: 4 
ae A erica ae 6,115 23  & ¥ 
Iowa State C. of A. & M. 6,099 24 7,3 
po er ric 6,015 25 7,5 
Southern California 1,876 13,89§ 9 
git ct.) ns ere 5,940 11,912 14 
CUMGINOGTE 66 kc acess 4,173 11,576 15 
era er cre 4,065 10,677 18 
MOU, cis ac ace nse ws 5,597 10,470 19 
pe ee ea 5,257 9,623 21 
Western Reserve ..... 3.038 ne 8,966 23 
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ing the 1941 summer session who are also 
enrolled for the present academic year. 
Accordingly, no totals comparable with all 
other universites supplying such informa- 
tion can be given in Tables IIIT and V. As 
to Table IIL it should be explained that the 
enrolment in home economies and in for- 
estry, reported along with agriculture in 
last year’s report, are here included other- 
wise: forestry under its heading and the 
749 students in home economies under other 
courses. The term ‘‘other courses’’ also in- 
cludes the General College, University Col- 
lege, Medical Technology, Nursing, Publie 
Health Nursing, Public Health, Physical 
Therapy and Dental Hygiene. Freshman 
returns are as follows: Liberal Arts, 1,539; 
engineering, 814; agriculture, 346; eduea- 
tion, 152. 
ures were: 1,605; 744; 419, and 139. 

time students, 13,484; in 1936, 13,864. 


A good-sized freshman elass at the Uni- 


A year ago the comparable fig- 


Full- 


versity of Missouri did not prevent a de- 
cided drop due to the decreased return of 
upper classmen. The full-time registration 
of 5,729 is a 6.5 per cent. decrease, while the 
grand total of 8,072 is an 11.5 per cent. de- 
As to fresh 


men, the report shows 833 in liberal arts, 


crease as compared with 1940. 


293 in engineering and 363 in agriculture; 
the comparable figures of a year ago were 
236, and 386. 
in Table III ineludes students on the eam- 
Rolla 


822; The engineering total 


pus at where the courses embrace 
mining, 


electrical, chemical and ceramic engineer- 


metallurgical, civil, mechanical, 


ing. Full-time students, 5,729; in 1936, 
4,294. 


At the University of Nebraska there are 
more freshmen in the main divisions than a 
year ago, but fewer upper classmen. The 
5,809 full-time attendance is 9.9 per cent. 
under that of 1940 and the grand total of 
7,521 is 9.2 per cent. less. The freshman 
figures are as follows: 533 liberal arts; 351 


engineering; 354 commerce; 336 agricul- 








4 SCTIOOL 
ire. and 2SY education, as contrasted with 
the followine for 1940: 118: 302: 303. 257, 
and 242. As to Table TIT it may be said 
that the mumber indicated for agriculture 
neludes students in home economics and 
that other courses here embraces 155 in the 


inior division and 124 nurses. The regis 


trar’s comment is that ‘‘part of the Junior 
division marked ‘not classified’ last vear 
Has been allocated tO Various colleges this 
Veal Full-time students, 5,809; in 1956, 
6.044 

The attendance of 6,137 full-time stu 


dents at Northwestern University this fall 


is only 388 fewer than a year ago. The 
errand total of 18,239 is 846 fewer, or 4.4 


percent. Analyzing the freshman class, we 


find that 792 are in liberal arts, 248 in engi 


neering and 51 in education, as compared 
with 1940 figures of 795; 191, and 49. Ex 
planations as to Table IIT follow: Beyond 
the 261 full-time graduate students listed, 


Work in 
Other 


there are 905 part-time students. 
art is ‘included with Liberal Arts.’’ 


courses in this instance takes in Speech, 344 


students, and University College, 5 stu 
dents. The enrolment of extension students 
was not completed at the time of this re 


port.  Tull-time students, 6,187; in 1936, 


5,833 

A smaller 
fields combined with upper-class decreases 
at Ohio the result 
that the 1a uis 


96 per cent. lower and the grand total of 


freshman attendanee in most 


State University with 


full-time attendanee of 


14.698 is 13.6 per cent. lower than corre- 
The 
freshman class ineludes 1,339 in liberal arts, 
517 


In agriculture and 685 in edueation. 


sponding figures reported last vear. 


in ecommeree, 559 
The 


1940 fieures respectively were 1,421: 209 


In eneineering, 708 


Table 
I1] mean that students in architecture are 
included 


art and musie under education; students 


787: 668, and 772. The asterisks in 


under engineering; students in 
and students 


in forestry under agriculture ; 


AND: SOCTE TY 
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The 513 


‘other courses”? 


in journalism under liberal arts. 


‘ 


students recorded under 
are taking work in arts-edueation, nursing. 
optometry and veterinary medicine. Full 
time students, 11.730: in 1936, 12.33 

A large enrolment in engineering, fresh 
men and upper class, served in some mea 
sure to make up for sharp decreases at the 
University of Pennsylvania in liberal arts, 
The 
cent 


law, graduate courses and commeree. 
6,730, is 7.1 
lower than last vear and the grand total 
The fresh 


man @lass includes 330 men and 189 women 


full-time number, per 


of loo Is 6.7 per eent. lower. 


in liberal arts; 125 in eneineerine, and 49] 
in commerce; the comparable figures for 
1940 were 348; 210; 74, and 544. As to 
Table III these explanations are clarifying : 
The 524 reported under engineering in 
clude 162 students in chemical eneineering 
The total 
medicine the Graduate 
School of Medicine. As to commerce, the 
figures take in 1,891 in the Wharton School 


and 63. in 


and 44 taking chemistry. for 


embraces 207 in 


the Graduate Course in Busi- 
The 305 


eraduate 


ness Administration. education 


students inelude 50 students. 
‘*Other courses’’ here are: veterinary med- 
192, Nurses Training School 149, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 106, 


and oral hygiene 38. Of the 5,869 part- 


ICine, 


time enrolment, 2,695 are in the Evening 
School; 1,212 in College Collateral Courses ; 
906 in education (including 349 graduate 
students); 717 in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science; 105 in the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work ; 209 in engineering ; 
22 in the Graduate School of Medicine; and 
3 in other fields. Full-time students, 6,730; 
in 1936, 6,608. 

The full-time enrolment of 5,940 at the 
University of Pittsburgh is 5.58 per cent. 
less and the grand total of 11,912 is 3.97 
per cent. less than corresponding figures a 
vear ago. Analysis of the freshman class 


shows 644 in liberal arts, 304 in engineering 
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TABLE VI 
Freshman Enrolment 
Arts and Science Engineering Commerce Agriculture Teachers 
1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
; Universities, 
public ..... 35,499 33,338 11,525 12,595 7,643 7,212 5,191 1682 2864 527 
51 Universities, 
private 22.361 29.533 1679 5,239 6,788 6,644 491 566 =. 2,048 1,73 
29 Colleges ..... 76.952 73,461 1,610 774 3876 3,753 318 ORG 471 2.872 
52 Technical 
Institutions. 4,374 4,116 14,206 15,209 2,689 2,701 1,363 3,904 1,084 963 
76 Teachers 
Colleges 3,189 2.992 56 10 431 512 5 1 25.747 20.842 
654 Totals 142,375 136,440 32,076 34,857 21,427 20,852 10,368 9,439 35,214 28,935 
and 183 in ecommerce, as compared with duplication. The engineering total in 
1940 figures of 693 ; 293, and 208. In Table cludes 25 students in chemistry. The 272 
III the engineering total ineludes 232 in graduate students listed are in the School 
the mines course. ‘‘Other ecourses’’ here of Biological Seiences, Health, Letters, 


are nursing with 97 students, and _ retail 
training, with 29. 
rolment of 310 in edueation it should be 
remembered that the freshman and sopho- 


In considering the en- 


more years are included in the Liberal Arts 
College. Full-time students, 5,940; in 1936, 
5,866. 

Nine students more than last year are re- 
ported by Princeton University in its figure 
of 2,689. 
liberal arts and 168 in engineering as com- 


As to freshmen there are 516 in 


pared with 528 and 129, respectively, in 
the fall of 1940. There are 31 fewer stu- 
dents in the Graduate College and 61 more 
It 
tomary to point out, in the consideration of 
Table III, that deduction for duplieates is 


in the College of Engineering. is eus- 


made because all in attendance at the sum- 
mer session are Princeton students taking 
make-up courses. Full-time students, 
2,689; in 1936, 2,535. 

At Stanford University the full-time at- 
tendanee of 4,053 marks a 6.4 per cent. 
decrease and the grand total of 4,590 is 5.4 
per cent. less than a year ago. The fresh- 
men in the lower division number 661; last 
fall there were 626. The Stanford report 
in Table III follows its usual form of giv- 
ing all students first under liberal-arts 
headings and again under specialized head- 
ings, with appropriate deductions for such 





The 


ecommerce 


Physical Sciences and Social Sciences. 


171 students reported under 


are in the Graduate Sehool of Business. 
‘*Other courses’? in this case means 111 
students in nursing. The teaching staff 
total includes 163 teaching assistants. Full 
time students, 4,053; in 1936, 4,023. 

The full-time attendance of 5,691 and 


the grand total of 7,267 are 4.66 per cent. 
and 8.06 per cent. lower respectively than 


a year ago for Syracuse University. The 
freshman class is larger in three main 


areas: liberal arts, 513; engineering, 198; 
320, as ecom- 
168, and 
312 respectively. In the consideration of 
Table III, it should be noted that the total 
of 543 for art takes in students in the fine 


and business administration, 
pared with 1940 returns of 463; 


, 


arts and music and that the term ‘‘other 
courses’’ here includes the New York State 
College of Forestry, 471 students; home 
economies, 429; School of Speech, 93; nurs- 
ing, 84; Wanakena Forest 
library course, 22. Full-time 
5,691; in 1936, 5,440. 


More freshmen than a year ago streamed 


Rangers, 53; 


students, 


in this September to the halls of the Uni- 
versity of Texas both on the main eampus 
at in the Medical 
Galveston. in 


Austin and Branch at 


Losses most upper-class, 


rraduate and professional fields exceeded 
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this increase and the full-time enrolment of 


9.579 is 5.07 per cent. lower and the grand 
total of 12,255 is 10.8 per cent lower than 
in 1940. The 


eral arts, 1.270; engineering, 347; 


freshman figures follow: lib- 
fine arts, 
87; pharmacy, 32. A year ago the com- 
parative attendances were 1,218; 294; 69, 
and 31 


ate regarding Table IIIT: The engineering 


These explanations are appropri- 
figure includes some arehitecture students. 
The art total includes students in musie in 
Arts. The Medieal 


Branch reports that there are 383 regular 


the College of Fine 
students and 31 special students at Galves- 
ton. The deduction for 
duplicates is that between 1940-41 and 1941 


Full-time students, 9,579 ; 


summer session 


summer session, 

in 1936, 8,281. 
Among large universities in this List of 

Thirty the Tulane University of Louisiana 


is a rara avis with its report of 3,200 full- 


ime students, or 13 more than a year ago. 
As to grand totals it joins the fold with a 
loss of 32 students in its reported 4,475. 
The freshman analysis reveals losses and 

There are 549 freshmen in liberal 
224 in 
merece, as compared with 557; 193, 
In Table III 


for engineering includes 66 chemistry stu- 


Yains. 


arts, engineering, and 81 in com- 
and 
105 a vear ago. the figure 
education and jour- 


liberal 
eraduate 


dents: students in 


nalism are imeluded under arts; 


‘‘other courses’ here inelude 
medical studies, 161 students, and the Pro- 
fessional Social Work, 98 
The distribution of part-time stu- 
that 


a ° 
deeree is as 


School of stu- 
dents 
be applied 
Night 
Commerce, 608; di- 
vision work, 90. 
Full-time students, 3,200; in 1936, 2,602. 


A deerease of 12.38 per cent. is disclosed 


dents in’ work “may 


towards a follows: 
eourses in College of 


2 


for teachers, 236; social 


in the current full-time attendance of 8,774 
at the University of Washington at Seattle 
and a decrease of 10.57 per cent. in the 


errand total as compared with 1940. The 


AND SOCIETY 
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} 


freshman figures run as follows for ¢] 
year: 2,114 liberal arts; 587 engineerin: 

404 commerce; 39 forestry; 66 pharmacy - 
17 ‘‘mines’’; for last year, 2,246; 539; 419. 
58; 48; 14, respectively. In Table IIT the 
total of 1,248 under engineering ineludes 
65 in the College of Mines. The asterisks 
mean that students taking architecture, art 
journalism and musie are registered in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, listed unde) 
liberal arts. Full-time students, 8,774: in 
1936, 8,909. 

A deerease of 13.3 per cent. is reported 
by the University of Virginia, both in its 
full-time attendance of 2,468 and its grand 
total of 3,311 students. There 312 
freshmen in liberal arts, 64 in engineering 
and 117 in commerce as compared with 1940 
figures of 416; 72; and 116. In Table III 
the 345 students listed under engineering 


are 


include 170 in chemistry. Students in art 
are ineluded in the total for architecture. 
Full-time students, 2,468; in 1936, 2,451. 
Washington of St. Louis 
comes forward with one of the few numeri- 
eal gains of this List of Thirty. Its full- 
time attendance of 3,420 is 25 larger than 
in 1940 and its grand total of 7,615 is 331 
larger, or 4.3 per cent. This latter gain is 
explained by an increase of 338 in the part- 
In re- 


University 


time courses of University College. 
porting freshman figures, the official state- 
ment refers to ‘‘a change in the system of 
classification.’’ The figures are 425 fresh- 
men in liberal arts and 172 in engineering 
as compared with 483 and 130 a year ago. 
Freshmen in commerce and education are 
‘‘ineluded in liberal arts.’’ In Table III, 
the term ‘‘other courses’’ takes in nursing 
with 144 students, social work 105, public 
service course 3, foreign service course 3. 
Full-time students, 3,420; in 1936, 3,437. 

Although the freshman class at Western 
Reserve University (554 liberal arts and 25 
in education) more than matched the cor- 
responding numbers of a year ago (546 
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arts and 19 in edueation), there 
were decreases in most upper-class enrol- 
ents this fall, so that the full-time attend- 
ince of 3,038 is 4.1 per cent. lower and the 
rand total of 8,966 is 7.3 per cent. lower 
than in 1940. <As to Table III the com- 
ments may be made that chemistry students 


beral 


ire ineluded under liberal arts, as are also 
students in The 
inder art, commerce and music mean that 


journalism. asterisks 
students in these fields are variously classi- 
fied under liberal arts and education. The 
fields eomprehended under ‘‘other courses’’ 
are nursing, 237 students; applied social 
sciences, 179, and library course, 57. Full- 
time students, 3,038; in 1936, 3,255. 
Inereased registration at the University 
of Wiseonsin in engineering, and medicine 
and also in the number of women students 
in liberal arts did not offset decreases in 
liberal-arts men, law, graduate, agriculture, 
education and nursing attendances this fall. 
The full-time number of 10,545 is 7.5 per 
cent. smaller and the grand total of 138,636 
is 8.3 per cent. smaller than in 1940. Fresh- 
man figures, when analyzed, show 1,702 in 
liberal arts, 528 in engineering, 370 in aeri- 
culture and 171 in physical education, art 
education and applied art, as compared 
with 1940 figures as follows: 1,863; 466; 
422, and 167. As to Table III, the Wis- 
consin entries show that art education and 
applied art are included under edueation 
and that courses in commerce, journalism, 
musie and pharmacy are included under 
liberal arts. Other courses here means the 
School of Nursing, with 214 students. 
Full-time students, 10,545; in 1936, 10,071. 
By accepting 122 more freshmen than 
last year, Yale University maintained its 
college enrolment and to some extent offset 
the pronounced drops in graduate and law 
attendance. The attendance figure for full- 
time and grand total (synonymous at Yale) 
of 5,195 is 154 lower than in 1940, a de- 


crease of 2.9 per cent. There are 981 fresh- 
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557 


men as compared with 859 a year ago. In 
Table III ‘‘other courses’’ means the School 
of Nursing, in which there are 163 young 
The fig- 
ures listed for teaching staffs and adminis- 


Full- 


women—30 more than last year. 


trative officers are those for 1940. 
time students, 5,195; in 1936, 5,135. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLMENTS 
‘Enrolments in publie junior colleges 
this fall show a drop of 10 per cent, from 
those of last vear, but in the private junior 
? This 


Tells 


colleges there is little if any change. 
report by Secretary Walter Crosby 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, in the the 
Junior College Journal, states that replies 
to his inquiry were received from 187, or 
72 per cent., of the public junior colleges, 
and from 200, or 57 per cent., of the pri- 


November number of 


vate junior colleges. 

Of the public institutions, only 29 re- 
ported an increase, 19 no change and 139 a 
decrease. Of the private institutions, 73 
reported an increase, 56 no change and 71 
a decrease. The most marked decrease has 
been in the attendance of men. Many eco- 


educational institutions marked 
inerease for 
dential junior colleges for women report 


enrolments limited only by their capacity. 


report a 


young women. Many resi- 


PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE COURSE 
ATTENDANCE 

In the professional schools of medicine 
and of dentistry—whose students are desig- 
nated as essential for the national defense 
under the Selective Service regulations— 
attendances this academic year are larger 
than in 1940. 

As to medical students there are 7,970 
in 29 public universities, as compared with 
7,614 last year; and in 32 private universi- 
ties there are 10,481 this year, as compared 
with 10,215 last year. The total of 18,451 
medical students is 3.5 per cent. over 1940 
for institutions reported in this survey. 
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Fred C. Zapffe, 


American 


In response to request, Dr 
the 
Medical Colleges, 


secretary of Association of 
writes that, of 77 medical 
their enrol- 
the same enrolment and 11 


last 


colleges, have increased 


6 have 


smaller enrolments than vear. 


‘The freshman classes of all medical 
chools are greater than the same classes for 
1940 by about 6 per cent., or roughly 300 
to 375 students.’ 

By courtesy of Dr. H 
American Dental 


viven for 39 dental schools. 


H. Horner, of the 
facts are 
The 1941 
The 


cent. 


Association, 
here 
15 years. 


enrolment is the largest in 


total of 8.371 students is 8.4 


ver than 1940 


2,492 1s 8] 


per 
The freshman dental at- 
tendance of per cent. larger. 
Only 3 schools record decreases, including 
the Harvard School of Dental Medicine 
which, under its new plan, accepted only 
9 freshmen. 
Attendance 


Is 20.2 per cent 


in 171 law schools of all types 
lower than a year ago, ae- 
cording to statistics kindly supplied by 
Professor Haro'd Shepherd, of Duke Uni- 
the 


Schools. 


Association of 
The total enrol- 
ments of all schools are 20,039 for 
L941, 26,811 in 1940. 


For the university law schools recorded in 


versity, president of 


American Law 
these 
as compared with 
the present survey (40 public, 41 private), 
the 1941 total is 12,060, as compared with 
16,200 last vear, a decrease of 25.6 per cent. 
There are 5,144 in public universities, as 
eompared with 6,964 last vear, and 6,916 in 
private universities, as compared with 
9,236 last vear. 

A drop of 17.2 
statistics of 98 graduate schools of arts and 


Table I, 
full-time stu- 


per cent. is revealed in 
listed in 
which this vear have 28,441 
dents, as compared with 34,342 full-time 
There are 15,056 in 50 


publie universities and 13,385 in 48 private 


science of universities 


students last vear. 


universities, as compared with 18,179 and 


16,163 respectively last vear. 
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Higher EpucATION AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
For military defense America must ]00! 


to scientific and technological training. |; 


this defense chemists, mathematicians a) 


physicists of university faculties are su; 


plying a vital share in the research activi 
ties of the National Defense Research Com 
mittee under the chairmanship of President 
Conant of Harvard. Members of medicai 
faculties are represented on the Committee 
on Medical Research organized to improve 
the health of the U. S. Army and Navy 
President Carmichael, of Tufts College, has 
developed a National Roster of Scientific 
Personnel; and in this 
host of the 94,000 
members of faculties in the 669 approved 


and Specialized 


roster are included a 


institutions listed in this survey. Engi 
neering educators are planning and earry- 
ing through a program entitled Engineer- 
Defense 


Training as a committee appointed by U.S 


ing, Science and Management 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker. 
the 


present emergency is the work of the Na- 


Another valuable contribution in 
tional Committee on Education and Defense 
under the joint auspices of the American 
the National 
the difficult 


handling of Selective Service in respect to 


Couneil on Edueation and 


Edueation Association. In 
college students, admirable service is_be- 
ing given by the Subeommittee on Military 
Affairs, of 
Johns Hopkins University and Dr. Francis 


which President Bowman of 
J. Brown are chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively. Mention should be made like- 
wise of the activities of the Subcommittee 
on Women in College and Defense, of which 
President Meta Glass of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege is chairman. 

the 
morale 


measures is 
national 


Beyond all specific 


deeper contribution to 
which American colleges and universities 


are making: their courses and their spirit 
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which supply intelligent understanding of 
the issues involved in the world situation 
and high-minded devotion to the ideals of 


representative democracy. 


COMMENTS ON ENROLMENT—BvuT 


No PrRopHEcY 
Up to last vear there had been annual 
increases in the numbers of freshmen enter- 
But 
of 2 per cent. as compared with 1939, and 


ing college. in 1940 came a decrease 
this vear the drop is 4.5 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1940. This be 


nearly are 


trend should 
all 


below the Selective Service age of 21 vears. 


noted because freshmen 
For the pronounced loss of 9.1 per cent. 


covering all full-time students, two chief 
explanations have been cited: (1) The ef- 
fect of the Selective 


both as to the number of students actually 


Service reeulations 


drafted and as to those anticipating the 
draft; and (2) the drawing power of highly 
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remunerative jobs in defense industries 


and business fields. No estimates have been 


viven regarding the measure of these re 
spective influences 
It appears probable that, in any event, 


$3 
to 


for 1942 
As 


no prophecy can be hazarded. 


collegiate attendance will show 


another downward dip. its extent, 
The extent 
will depend upon factors such as these: 
Possible action by Congress on the pro 
posed restoration of the original provision 
of the 1940 Selective Service Act by which 


drafted students could postpone actual be 


ginning of military service until the close 
of the academic year. 
Possible discontinuance of National 


Youth Administration grants for work per- 
formed by students at their 
Curtailment of NYA payments after Janu 
ary 1, 1942, has been announced. 


institutions 


The entrance of the United States into a 


declared war. 








“PEACE—THE GREAT DELUSION” 
SINCE the editor possesses no occult gift of 
prescience, it was a mere coincidence that he 
made Thomas C. Barham, Jr.’s paper, “Peace 
The Great 
last week’s ScHooL AND Society, published the 


Delusion,” the leading article in 
day before the perfidy of Japan demonstrated 
so unexpectedly and with such diabolical elarity 
how delusive a delusion our recent of 
The editor had believed that 


dreams 
peace have been. 
Mr. Barham’s article would stimulate the type 
of discussion that has followed so many of the 
papers published in our journal during the past 
two years—a discussion which, like its prede- 
cessors, might have served to bring into sharply 
defined contrast some apparently fundamental 
differences in the mature and reasoned judg- 
ments of our readers. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately (although we can not say, happily or un 
happily), the question at issue is no longer a 
matter of debate. As so many editorials in the 
daily press have said, quoting from Kipling’s 
“The American Spirit,” all doubts, through no 








fault of the American people, have now been 


dispelled by 


‘e. , . the drumming guns that have no doubts.’’ 

Under these tragie circumstances, Mr. Bar 
ham’s conclusion may well be repeated this 
week: 

The stark realities of the str ggle for ex 
istence among human societies must be acknowl 
edged. The doctrines of peace as we have under 
stood them during the past twenty years must bi 
recognized as proceeding from false premises; they 
must never be revived—never, that is, until the 


primary causes of war have been permanently re 
moved. 
Our 


nation is embarked on a cou 


established only through 


leadership which can be 


conquest and maintained by force, or its equivalent, 


the constant threat of foree. Educational leaders 


in the United States will have a very 
They 


important re 


sponsibility upon their shoulders. must de 


velop and keep alive a spirited and militant demo 


tradition devoted to maintaining a world 


eratie 


that will be 


J } 
¢ 


amenable to the evolution of our ¢ul 
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olitical conc pts. “ed We ean 
the folly of the pa t twenty 
} 


our hatred of war to trick us 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION DROPS 
TEN GEORGIA STATE COLLEGES 
Colleges and 


if Southern Association of 


n December 


dropped 


t ten fate lee ol 


according to 


OC inted 


‘unprecedente and 
Governor E 


retif? 
unjyustill 


litical interference’ by iwene 
This is the sequel of the dismissal 
Pitts 


Teachers College 


ian as president of the South 
and Walter D. Cock- 
in of the School of Edueation, Univer- 
the allegation that they “fav- 

hites and Negroes in the 

effective 

1942 

ill not affeet credits earned 
to the The 


apply for return to the aecredited 


’ 


beee tl Cs 
appare ntly Septembe r il, 


prior effective date.” 


University 


affected are the 
School of 


for Women, 


Technology, 
Georgia 
Georgia Teachers Col- 
College, Middle 
ege, South Georgia College, North 


Southwestern 


in College and West Georgia Colleze. 


SOME WORKSHOPS OF 1941 
‘HE “workshop” has been an interesting and 
‘tant recent development in American edu- 
It is the counterpart in professional or 
ed vocational edueation, particularly of 
service aecademie seminar, 
typical of at leas 


In the latter, the student 


tvpe, ol the 
t the later stages of grad- 
brings 


} 


fellows and instructors for eriticism 


‘stion the methods and results of his 
it progresses; in the former, each 
“workshopper” similarly presents the practical 
problems that he is facing or preparing to face 
in his daily work. In both, there is a free inter- 

nge of ideas and particularly in the work- 
hops a pooling of experience. 

he Commission on Teacher Education of the 

Ky has made very extensive use of the work- 


In its Newsletter for December it 


Vou. 54, No. 1407 
reports on the workshops that it has sponsored 
and otherwise assisted during the year just 


closing. 


The report concerns especially 


four workshops planned for wide regional if 
not national patronage, three focused on teacher 
education in general and one on the implications for 
educators of the known facts of child growth; tw: 
statewide workshops developed respectively in Mic} 
igan and New with the 
all-state programs; three public-school workshops, 


York in connection loea 
and finally the workshop held at Claremont Colleges 
for teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 
In addition, the commission provided financial assis 
tance to predominantly local workshops held by the 
public-school systems of Denver, Des Moines, Green- 
Limitations of 
this 


ville County (S. C.) and Houston. 


space, however, prevent including them in 


report. 

The commission obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires filled out by participants an evalu- 
ation of the work of the workshops, which the 


report summarizes in part as follows: 


... According to their own statements, the great 
majority of these men and women had an exceed 
ingly stimulating and rewarding time last summer. 
They got their greatest help from their immediate 
advisers, in most instances, and likewise gave high 
rating to contacts with other staff members and 
fellow workshoppers. It was this personal element 
of individual conference and informal exchange of 
ideas, more even than the study groups or larger 
meetings (valuable as these were conceded to be), 
that appeared to impress most people as being the 
most worthwhile element in the 


distinetive and 


whole procedure. 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL’S FINAL 
REPORT AS PRESIDENT, CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION 

In his final report as president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, Frederick P. 
Keppel, wno retired from the presidency on 
November 18, announces that grants totaling 
$2,706,834 were made by the corporation during 
the fiseal year ending September 30, 1941. 

Of this sum $500,000 was allocated for mat- 
ters relating directly to the national emergency. 
In discussing these grants, Dr. Keppel says: 

The factor of timing is of essential importance 
in enterprises involving effective cooperation be- 
tween public and private agencies, public officers 
and private citizens or groups. In case after case, 
the legislative and executive branches of the gov- 











1941 


le & 
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nment were more than willing to make the neces- 
y funds available, but the mills of government 
nd slowly and the actual transfer of funds is 
dged about with system and precedent. 

Of the total $2,706,834 given by the Corpora 
n during the year in the United States and 
e British Dominions and Colonies, $398,511 
is allotted for library interests; $566,930 for 
dult education; $285,452 for the arts; $906,956 
r research studies, and $548,985 for general 
nterests. 

astronomer 


Meton, Athenian 


who divided time into nineteen-year periods, Dr. 


Reealling an 
Keppel refers to his nineteen years as president 
of the corporation as “a Metonie span” and 
review and 


takes oeeasion to 


changes that have oceurred in the foundation 


developments 


field generally since he assumed office. 

In 1922, the beginning of this particular Metonie 
span, American foundations had already made their 
place. The capital 
reached vast figures, and the sums distributed under 


funds at their disposal had 


the terms of their charters were correspondingly 
impressive. In a number of fields they had de- 
veloped influential leaders. They were becoming 
clearing houses for ideas, an educational service 
whose importance is often overlooked. 

In 1922 was a day of confidence and buoyaney. 
It was a day of big things with as yet unshaken 
The chief 
recipients of foundation grants were the endowed 
State 


Grants were mostly devoted 


confidence in what money could perform. 
colleges and universities. institutions were 
relatively neglected. 
to endowment for general purposes or to buildings. 
Only one profession, medicine, enlisted the interest 
of foundations, but this profession received im- 
mense sums.... 

Then came the depression. The climate in which 
the foundations lived and breathed changed from 
It has 


been truly said that the depression was a depression 


one of optimism to one of acute pessimism. 
in ideas quite as much as in finanees. There was 
no lack of suggestions as to the purchase of ‘‘ dead 
horses,’’ but the number of proposals of construe- 
tive significance dropped sharply during the period, 
and whereas in 1922 the overwhelming proportion 
of grants was made as a result of application, in 
1930 and therefore the proportion of grants made 
on foundation initiative steadily increased. Fortu- 
nately foundation income was not affected imme- 
diately. 

Direct or implied obligations for the future were 
Grants to individuals as con- 


carefully avoided. 
trasted with those to institutions were not new, but 
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the 
the 





a considerably larger place in 
total The 


middle brackets began to rise at 


they now took 


picture. proportion of grants in 


the expense of 
gifts of $100,000 or more, a trend which has con 


tinueds. «.s.< 


In 1922 foundation funds went predominantly to 


academic or quasi-academie recipients. To-day it 


} 
a single 


is realized that a grant which helps only 


institution is not an ideal grant, and for that rea 


son exemplary influence is to-day deliberately given 


more weight in the selection of institutions than 


financial need. Indications of an_ institutional 
spirit of inquiry and experiment are eagerly 


sought, and regional enterprises manifesting a 
spirit of cooperation rather than of rivalry are be 
coming increasingly attractive. 

During these nineteen years the individual rather 
than the curriculum or the academie machinery has 
become the center of our thinking. More and more 
of our education is taking place outside the class 


room. 


THE NINETEENTH NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF PHI DELTA KAPPA, 


DECEMBER 28-31 

Tue National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
edueational fraternity, will meet in Chicago, 
December 28-31, at the La Salle Hotel. The 
council is “a legislative and policy-making body 
which meets biennially to consider the needs, 
problems and program of the fraternity as a 
national organization.” It is made up of dele- 
gates from the several chapters, the seven dis- 
trict representatives and the national officers. 
The projects and publications of the fraternity 
have been of increasing importance for a num- 
ber of years, not only to the members of the 
organization but to edueation and educators 
generally. 

At the Chicago meeting, there will be, in ad- 
dition to routine business, a discussion of the 
projects now under way, such as the prepara- 
tion of a “Dictionary of Education,” under the 
Carter V. 


University of 


direction of a committee of which 


Good, professor of education, 
Cineinnati, is chairman; the guidance project, 
reflected in a widely read publication, “Teach- 
ing as a Man’s Job”; the continuance of the 
publication of Education Abstracts, and the 
publication of a directory of membership by 
June 1, 1943. 

The agenda for the meeting, published in The 
Phi Delta Kappan for October, include the fol- 
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Kdueators must become aware of their res; 
bilities for the direction of a program to assur 
perpe tuation of a democratie society. 

Phi Delta Kappa may render a service by 
viding leadership for the study, development 


administration of educational programs for 
tional defense in an emergency. 
We, the refore, 


council provide information, that the chapters m 


recommend that the nati 


provision for the immediate study of the prog 
and that individual members accept assignments ; 


they may appear. 


Notes and News. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


who 


Deans 


Ssurve. 
eo? 


rn Methodist 


las been ap- 


musie, Uni 
or of etrvil 
Technology, 
engineering 


te College, 


trar, Temple 
as been appointed 


to sueceed Millard E. Gladfelter, who 


was recently elected vice president of the uni 
versity. 
FRANKLIN C. BANNER, head of the depart 
ment of journalism, the Pennsylvania State C 
lege, has been selected by the Michigan Press 
Association to judge newspapers participating 
in the association’s annual contest. 
UNIverRSITY has been re 


LOUISIANA STATE 


stored to unconditional membership in_ the 


Southern Association of Colleges and Seeon 
dary Schools and has been given representation 
on each of the association's three commissions. 
Major General Campbell B. Hodges, president 
of the university, has been elected to the com 
mission on higher edueation; E. B. Robert, dean, 
College of Edueation, to the commission on see 
ondary education, and Homer L. Garrett, pro 
fessor of secondary education, to the commission 
Fred C. 


Frey, dean of administration, was elected vice 


on curricular problems and research. 


president of the association, and W. H. Steph 
enson, dean, College of Arts and seience, vice 
president of the Conference of Academie Deans 
of Southern States. 

Hiram A. JONES, director of health and phys 
ical education for the State of New York, has 
been appointed chairman of school and college 
coordinators for the national health program. 

KpWARD STEIDLE, dean, School of Mineral In 
dustries, the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed as the college’s representative at 
the first Pan-American Congress of Mining En 
gineering and Geology, which will be held in 
Santiago (Chile), during the last two weeks in 


January. Thomas Leighton, director, School of 
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ngineering, University of Chile, has recently 
nferred with Dr. Steidle regarding plans for 


e forthcoming congress. 


CouNT CARLO SrorzZA, former Italian ambas 
dor to Franee, is visiting lecturer on interna 
nal affairs at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Count Storza’s lectures, which are being given 
from the Carnegie Endowment 


nder a grant 


r International Peace, are open to the publie 


nd will continue during December and Jan 
iry. He will also give occasional addresses to 


lasses in the college. 

Mason WitiiAmM ALFRED Eppy, president of 
Ilobart College and William College 
Geneva, N. Y.), who for the several 


onths has been on 


Smith 
past 
leave of absence as naval 
ttaché for air at the Ameriean Legation, 
Cairo, has resigned as president of the colleges. 
John E. 


has been acting president during Major Eddy’s 


Lansing, senior member of the faculty, 


absenee. 


WILLIAM 


estern University (Georgetown, Tex.), has an- 


JOHN BERGIN, president, South- 
nounced his intention to retire as soon as a sue 


cessor can be appointed. 


JosepH D. BrowNeE.., for the past twenty- 
eight years president, Northland College (Ash- 
land, Wise.), 


dent emeritus, July 1, 


will retire with the rank of presi 
1942. 

THE REVEREND RAyMonND C. KNox, for thirty 
three years chaplain of Columbia University, 
has announced his intention to retire in June, 
1942. 
and is retiring because he believes that he has 
The 


rector 


He will be sixty-six years of age in April 


reached “the proper age for retirement.” 
Reverend Stephen Fielding Bayne, Jr., 
of St. John’s Chureh, Northampton (Mass.), 


has been appointed as Dr. Knox’s suecessor. 


Mitron S. 


agricultural 


McDowe tt, for thirty years di- 
rector of extension courses, the 
Pennsylvania State College, will retire, Janu 
ary 1. 

VAN 
years of service to the school system of 


York Cit vy. 


JOSEPH K. DeENBURG, after forty-one 
New 
retired, November 28. During the 
past twenty years he has been a member of the 
tests 


licenses for teachers of junior high school, sci- 


Board of Examiners, in charge of for 


ence and the physically handicapped. 
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NICHOLAS 
Orleans Parish (La.), has anno 
tion to retire, January 1. M1 been 
associated with the Louisiana schools tor torty 
two years and has held the superinter 


1923. 


who has been associated with the 


A. J. 


publie schools of Topeka (IXans.) since 


STOUT, 
1S99 
and has been in the supérintendency since 1919, 


will retire in June, 1942. 


L. W. who 
two 
Wichita, will reach the retirement age of sev 
1943 


gust of that year. 


MAYBERRY, for the past thirty 


vears has been superintendent of sch 
will be retired in Au 


entv years in and 


Recent Deaths 


FRANK MANKIEWICZ, 
City College (New York), died, December 2, of 


Mankiewiez, who 


professor ol edu ition, 


a cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. 


came to the United States from Germany in 


1892, first writer for 
New York 
In 1906, he was appointed to the staff of 
Hillman (Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.) and served as the head of the department 
Dr. Mankiew1ez 


worked as an editorial 
German-language 


City. 


newspapers In 


the Harry Academy 
of modern languages, 1907-13. 
taught French 
High School (1913-27) 
the department of French and German (1927 
High School, New 
In 1931 he was appointed associate 
College, and in 
Dr. Man 


birthd 


and German at the Stuyvesant 


and served as head of 
31), James Monroe both of 
York City. 

professor of edueation, City 
1936, became professor of edueation. 
kiewiez had 

November 30. 


reached his SIXTY ninth 


CHRISTIAN SINDING, well-known Norwegian 


composer, died, December 3, 
1921-22 he was visit 


t 
Kast 


Musie, University of Rochester, 


in Oslo, at the age 
of eighty-five years. In 


man School ot 


having’ replaced Jan Sibelius, who had asked to 


Ing professor ol theory and @o) position, 


be relieved of the post beenuse of 11] 


Among his many compositions, “The 


the Forest” has won the greatest recognition in 


the United States, having been reprinted more 


than fifty times. 


HeLeEN Lovursa Lovett MiLuion, retired pro 


fessor of Greek and Latin, suecumbed to a heart 
attack, December 4, at the age of 


seventy 1X 














eal 
Creel Goucher College (1890-93), as pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Earlham (Ind.) 
( eve (1893-94) and Hardin College (Mex- 

Mo.), 1899-1921. She was an early advo 
eate of and worker for woman’s suffrage and 
lor many year was a leader in peace move 





( eo Rochester, N. Y.), 1901-02 In 1927 

el e Chicago seminary protessol 

( t theolog nd pre dent Dr. Gru 

) event ( old t the ft ( his 
if 

| t I (7 i S ( Mee NI 

iD r of psyehology and mi ! Moody 

Bible Institute Chieago), and an authority on 

( nes nd Japar r ffairs, died, December 5, 

{ ( ( ixtv-erght vears. Dr \ViecCune 

prof ! edueation and dean (1902-05), 

Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Towa); superin 

tendent of hools (1905-08), Pyeng Yang 

Korea), and general superintendent of schools, 

North Kore 1909-21. In 1921, he returned 


the United States and president, 


served as 


Huron (S. D.) College, until 1927. During the 

past four vears he had been a member of the 
ot the Moos Bible Institute. 

A Davin Letmowirz, founder (1934) and 


the Rabbinieal Seminary of America 


(N¢ \ York), Suceun bed to a heart attack, De- 
cember 5, in hi fiftv-fitth vear 
(ram Torosstan, professor of architecture, 


‘alifornia (Berkeley), sueeumbed 


to heart attaek, Deeember 6, at the age of 
fiftv-six years. Professor Torossian joined the 
faculty of the university in 1922. 


HE REVEREND TIENrY WINTERS LUCE, viee 


president emeritus, Yen Ching University 
(be }) nye), died, December 7, at his home in 
Haverford, Pa. Dr. Luee, who entered the 
missionary serviee in China (1897), was in a 

rge measure responsible for the establishment 
of Shantung Christian University (Thinan) 


and Yen Ching University. According to The 


Vew York Times (December 9), he was also 


se] ] - 1 
eader in the 


unification movement, which 
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Mr . Million had served as protessor ot 
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led to the establishment of the associated boards 
1923.” Dr 


Luce returned to this country in 1928 and held 


for Christian colleges in China in 


a professorship in the Kennedy School of M 
Dr. i 
was seventy-three years old at the time of 

death. 


sions (Hartford, Conn.), until 1935. 


Coming Events 
THe American Librarv Association will 
meeting at the Dr 


its annual mid-winter 


Hotel, Chieago, December 28-31. 
THE the Natio: 
Council of Geography Teachers will be held a 


the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York Cit 


») 








28th annual meeting of 


The American As 
hold its 


meeting in the same hotel, December 29-31, and 


| Jecember 31 January 


ciation of Geographers will annu 


its programs will be open to members of t] 


1 


council. The morning program, Deeember 3 
will be presented under the joint auspices Ol 
the American Association of Geographers and 
the American Political Science Association. In 
formation eoncerning the meetings may be ob 
tained from David J. Swartz, Haaren High 
School, 899 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 
Other Items of Interest 

A READING e¢linie for adults is in operation at 
the University of Chieago under the direction of 
Guy T. Buswell, professor of edueational psy 


chology, which offers “twenty hours of prac 


tice directed toward diagnosis and remedy of 


faulty reading in adults’ and is open to all 


persons eighteen years of age or more. The ser 
vice is designed to diagnose and correct faulty 
reading habits, a recent experiment having “in 
130 adults 


25 to 30 per eent. with no loss of comprehen 


ereased the average reading rate of 
sion.” The elinie is the result of studies made 
by Dr. 
ago which revealed that more than half of the 


3uswell and his colleagues four years 


6,000 adults examined “were less skilful readers 


than average high-school students.” Two thirds 
of them “seldom if ever read a book,” and half 
of them “read magazines only oceasionally.” 
The group represented many different oceupa- 


back- 


This type of research has been done 


tions and a variety of “educational 
grounds.” 
at Chicago for thirty years, and the university 
has “elaborate apparatus for testing and im- 
proving reading.” The fee for the diagnostic 


serviee is $5. 
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Ghorter Paepere... 





AGE LIMIT! . 


“HE is really a very good teacher, Mr. Moore,” 
iid Mrs. Gerald Newton that afternoon as she 
“All the 


school committees ask how old he is, and when 


wiped the tears away from her eyes. 


they learn that he is almost sixty-five they won't 
But Gerald is healthy 
teach. And the 
We've had sueh lots 


of hard luck—trying to help relatives, or be 


sten to anything more. 
and 


young folks like him, too. 


strong, and he loves to 


trayed beeause Gerald was faithful to his duty, 
so we have hardly any money saved for the 


b 


+ 


fry 
LU 


ure.’ 
“Um very sorry, Mrs. Newton, that you have 
had such a hard time. Misfortune often sours 
a man,” said William Z. Moore, superintendent 
of schools of Faville County. 
husband stood it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Moore, he’s stood it wonderfully. 


If you ean do any 


“Wow has your 


He’s so brave and cheerful. 
thing to help him get the position, won’t you 
please help?” 

“T believe Mr. Randall, the assistant superin 
tendent, has an inquiry about the matter, Mrs. 
Newton. 


help your husband get fair consideration.” 


If I have a chanee Ill certainly try to 


An hour after this interview, as Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Randall were at work in the office which 
they shared, the assistant superintendent said: 
“Listen to this letter to the chairman of the 
board of the Little Falls Township High School, 
will you, chief, and tell me if there is any way 
IT can make it stronger.” 


Dear Mr. Sacren: 

I note that Mr. Newton will be sixty-five on his 
next birthday. My advice is definitely against hir- 
ing him. A man of his age has lost his interest in 
young people and no longer understands the attrac- 
tion between boys and girls which the high-school 
teacher must allow for. His discipline will be poor. 
He will no longer be a good teacher as he has lost 
interest in the subjects which he has been teaching 
for years. The young folks of to-day insist on 
having young teachers. 

If Mr. Newton has not saved enough to retire on 
by this time, it is his own fault and the school 
should not be made to suffer for it. 

Very sincerely yours 

1 Although the names of persons and places are 
fictitious, the events related in the story of ‘‘ George 
Everson’’ actually oceurred.—AUTHOR. 





“Tt’s a good, strong letter,” sa 
dent Moore. 
about this Gerald Newton?” 

“Well, we have a lot of letters and stuff about 


id Superinten 


“By the way, what do you know 


him but I haven’t wasted any time on it. Tis 
age is enough for me. Jonas Saeren says that 


he has had a lot of hard luek and lost most of 
investments, I 


but that’s no reason why we should put a worn 


his savings—foolish 


suppo e 
out teacher into a good high school.” 

Wilson Randall had Ph.D. from 
the university the year before and felt himself 
William Moore, ten years 


older and much more experienced, wa 


received his 
quite an authority. 


only forty. 

“Were you ever in Westbury?” Moore asked 
of his younger colleague. 

“Just passing through, that’s all. 
town !” 

“Yes, it’s a good town. I graduated from the 


or more 


township high school there, twenty years 


ago. Until my last year, George Everson was 
es — A e ? 5 
principal and teacher of mathematics. He was 


seventy-six the year I graduated.” 
“There ought to be a law compelling retire 
- 


ment of teachers and principals at sixty-five’ 


said Randail. 


“Well, George Everson and his wife both 
taught in that high school and I think they were 
the most popular teachers there when I left and 


Odd people, they were, 
When they 


went anywhere, she had his arm, or perhaps his 


all through my course. 
like a pair of lovers, all the time! 
arm was around her waist. They were always 
at the pienies and games of the young folks and 
had parties for them at their home. 

“Of course, as principal, his main problem 
Well, had 


trouble, went to him. Any student who acted 


was discipline. any teacher who 


up, was sent to him. And he had a great way 
of straightening things out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The boys and girls all knew 
he was their friend and they couldn’t be onery 
to him.” 


“Tlow should think 


he’d have been so bored at going oyer the same 


was he at teaching? I 
stuff year after year, as a math teacher would 
have to do, that he could hardly have stayed 
awake himself, let alone keep the class 
in the lesson periods.” 


awake, 
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Kverson out of the room for a few minutes 

» them understand it, as And when they came back, Doe was smiling, ar 

ever even a girl when they got through singing, he told the: 
‘Friends, it looks as if we just couldn’t run 
school without dear old Dad Everson. He 
wanted, at least, to be relieved of the respons 
bilities of the principalship, and Mr. Farw 
is to be prine:pal, next year, but we have per 
suaded Mr. Everson to keep on teaching and |] 
am sure he will be a great help to the pn 
cipal with his problems, too.’ 

“Then—what would you say?—not that he 
popped—perhaps that Heaven popped! They 
all jumped to their feet and yelled and cheered 
and nearly shook the schoolhouse down. They 
cheered for Mr. and Mrs. Everson and for Doe 
Messner and for Mr. Farwell too, and everybody 
was happy.” 

“ld like to have been there,” said Wilson 
Randall. 

“You’d have enjoyed it!’ returned the super 
intendent. “And after knowing a man like that 
you'll understand why I don’t favor a compul 
sory retirement law at age sixty-five.” 

“Perhaps an age limit wouldn’t be just the 
most scientifie way of getting the kind of teach 


the folks went to bed that ers we need in the schools. It might be better,” 


w that George Everson had said the assistant superintendent, meditatively, 


lo you think the people “just to ask if the candidate has the various 
and mem particular qualities that make a_ suecessful 
teacher, instead of asking in what year he was 

born.” 

“Has that oeeurred to you, Randall? I’ve 
sometimes thought that too. Everson stayed on 
for a few years as teacher. And when he died, 
a few years later, they telegraphed all the old 
students who had known Dad Everson as teacher, 
and some of them eame a thousand miles to his 
funeral. It was the biggest funeral ever held in 


Nolan County.” 


“Oh, Gerald, here’s something from the school 
hoard,” said Mrs. Newton on the morning, two 
days later, when she eame almost running from 
the post-office and burst into the house where 
her husband was looking over the paper. 

' She sat on the arm of his chair with her arm 
asses ant : . 
: , around his shoulder as he hastily opened the 
looking up toward him pretty F 
: é ‘ letter and they read together: 
Sam Farwell was having the : 
untry ’Tis of Thee’ or ‘Hail Dear Mr. Newton: 

ng, Dr. Messner got Dad In view of your fine testimonials and the strong 
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commendation of Assistant Superintendent Ran 
|, you were elected teacher of mathematies of the 
ttle Falls Township High School, this evening. 
Yours truly, 

Jonas Saeren, Chairman. 


“Thank God,” said Mrs. Newton as the joyfu 
ears rolled down her cheeks. 
E. ALBERT Cook 


URBANA, ILL. 


MANY TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS 
NEEDED NOW; MORE WHEN 
PEACE COMES 


IN the midst of the greatest defense program 
n our history, there is evidence that, though 
the majority of our people are willing to sup 
port it, the majority do not comprehend its full 
significance nor see beyond the demands of the 
present. 

History—and recent history at that—tells us 
that the economie stimulation of defense pro- 
duction is sure to be followed by a period of 
depression and that war disrupts and corrupts 
individual, family, community and national life 
to an extent that requires years of hard work 
to bring even partial recovery. 

Following the first World War we sent states- 
men and social workers abroad at the urgent re- 
quest of foreign powers to assist in the stag- 
vering task of peace settlements, in the rehabili- 
tation and repatriation of peoples, to fight dis- 
ease and establish public health programs and to 
eare for the orphans and stranded families. 
The colossal task of which will 


face the world when the present holocaust is 


reconstruction 


over will cause the experience following the last 
war to fade into insignificance by contrast. 

The problem of the Jewish people alone will 
be far more serious than anything we have 
known in our time. Dr. 
the Jewish Ageney for Palestine, 


3ernard Joseph, legal 
adviser of 
stated in a recent article: 

The refugee problem will not come to an end with 


the defeat of Hitler. 
human tragedy which has grown increasingly acute 


On the contrary, this vast 


with the expansion of Nazi power will confront the 
world with one of the most crucial issues of the day. 
Hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
will have to be reestablished and rehabilitated. 


Then there are Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
Franee and Spain, the Balkans and the Low 


Countries. Disease and poverty and despair 
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will combine in a sinister trio to take their toll 
of human life and the human spirit. 

Citizens of this country trained and experi 
enced in work with dispossessed and disinherited 
families of cur own land, with the realities of 
our depression era under their belts, men and 
women who have led in the battles we have 
waged against the serious social problems of this 
age, be ealled 


apply their skill and brains to the task of re 


will upon in great numbers to 


construetion. 
Amer 
first 


There are few who are satisfied with 


ica’s contribution to peace following the 


World War and there is general acceptance 
of the idea that it left much to be desired in 
the way of social statesmanship. When the 


opportunity comes to us again, therefore, we 
should be ready to give mature skill as well as 
good will, leadership as well as food, to dis 
possessed peoples; to teach peoples the prin 
ciples of sanitation, public health, housing and 


We that 


peace and security can come only by this route. 


family rehabilitation. have learned 

The task of reconstruction does not apply to 
Europe alone, however, for adjustments in our 
require all the 
Hundreds of our towns 


own country will competent 
people we can muster. 


are undergoing rapid and unforeseen changes, 


industry, mobilization and the establishment of 
arsenals mean that some day the readjustments 
to more nearly normal living will be as inevit 
able as the sequence of night and day. In other 
words, the immediate demands of defense! and 
the future requirements of reconstruction mean 
that we must be ready now and in the future 
with trained and experienced people. 

If the history of this type of work has taught 
us anything, it has shown that among other 
qualifications those selected for the jobs of re 


construction here and abroad must have an 


astute and thorough knowledge of people both 


as individuals and en masse; they must know 


cultural backgrounds, something of edueational 
and government. 


methods, relations 


Above all, they must have the gifts (both innate 
and acquired) of dealing with large issues in 


bac k 


They must be able 


publie 


volving groups of people of various 
grounds and different needs. 
to meet the pressures and exigencies of a busy 
publie job and know from experience the feel 
of a fast-moving, many-sided organization 


1 And now of war.—EDIToR. 
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During 
work 


women for all 


ich people be found? 
ades our schools of social 
been preparing men and 
are and heal h work, 
lar q wailifications. 
graduated n rly 
ho were lmme- 
than 50,000 

In this country 


men and women are inder- 


rovernmental agencies 
in family agencies and 


positions under the Social 


ettlements and 
In institutions 


the mentally and physieall 


urge extent the experience that 


admirably for the crucial 
chapter s and relief 


sands of others in family and 
ies under private auspices have 
under severe daily pres- 


the the 


bunction 


e developing stamina, 


the understanding of people 


and a knowledge of large 


and them in good stead in the 
the answer seems simple. 
all comes send the pick of this group 


professions to the four 


pick of other 
{ our own and other countries to play 
in rehabilitation. The rub, however, 


we do not have enough trained social 


for the normal needs of own 
that 


100,000 positions in the United States 


workers now 


Is estimated there are some- 


vuntry It 
In like 


requiring people trained in various aspects of 
work It is further estimated that only 


] 
SOCLUL 


er cent. of these jobs are filled at 


not by competent and _ satis- 


Schools of social work are 


some 2,000 a year and there is 


death, resignations and mar- 


st constructive and far-reaching 
nation lies in strengthening those 
ranizations, both governmental and 
contribute daily to the protection, se- 


velopment of all classes of our people ; 
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2. That social workers are needed to some ext 
in immediate aspects of the defense program 

care of families and children of draftees, as y 
ers in and communities where 


camps Camps 
I 


industries are located) ; 

3. That people with the training and experi 
of social workers among others will be requir 
carry a large share of the responsibilities of 


reconstruction era, 


if these are valid and reasonable assumptior 
we need to bestir ourselves in urging more ni 
graduates of our undergraduat 


and women 


schools to present themselves for training 


social work and at the same time make add 
tional scholarship aid available. 

The reports now emanating from high plac 
not 1 


in Washington indieate that there is 


awareness of this need. The chances, for ex 
ample, of obtaining some financial aid out ot! 
vovernment defense funds to enable the schoo! 
of social work to offer scholarships to selected 
students so that we may have a larger number 
of workers two years hence appear remote atl 
this time. 

The number of workers required to keep the 
home fires burning, and for the period of re 
construction at home and abroad, makes it 
mandatory that educators and social workers 
take stock of the situation and insist that more 
attention be given to the human as well as ma 
terial aspects of defense and recovery. 

LrEonarD W. Mayo, DEAN 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES, 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRITAIN EDUCATES MALAYA' 

Except for Singapore, British Malaya is still 
little known by the outside world. Located on a 
peninsula of southeast Asia, it is a country 
separate and distinct from any other. Singa- 
pore, its major city, les about ninety miles north 
of the equator. The Malayan section of the 
peninsula extends south from Thailand about six 
hundred miles to the little island of Singapore 
at its tip. 

Politically Malaya is divided into three parts. 
The first the 
Malaeea, Penang and Singapore. 
the Federated Malay States, composed of four 


consists of erown colonies of 


The second is 


1The author of this paper served for nine years 


in the schools of Malaya.—EpITor. 
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ll] native states. The third division is the 
n-Federated Malay States, which comprises 
rest of the country. 

The year 1941 marked the 125th anniversary 
the beginning of education in Malaya. The 
st India Company started the first school on 

e island of Penang in the year 1816. Sir 

amford Raffles soon afterward introduced for 
| education of the English type on the island 


The 


lalaya has flourished because the government 


e 


Singapore. educational system of 
dueation department has grown more efficient, 
nd also because the government instituted a 
stem of regular grants to the missionary edu- 
tional enterprises. 

Vernacular edueation 
the 


The three main native languages are 


Vernacular Education. 

instruction in the native languages of 
eople. 
\alay, Chinese and Tamil. 

From early times Malay education was con 
cerned with traditions and proverbial sayings. 
\fter the Mohammedan religion was universally 
the Malays, the 
To-day education has taken a different 


idopted by Koran schools 
began. 
trend. While boys and girls are still required 
to be minor Mohammedan theologians, much of 
the school work has become practical. School 


cardens and poultry projects are found in 


almost every good school. Publie-school exhibi- 
tions display various crafts, the most important 
among them showing skills in weaving, dyeing, 
leather and metal work. This shift in emphasis 
is due mainly to better-trained teachers working 
under a new system of careful direction by 
trained supervisors. 

The Chinese schools of Malaya have kept up 
Modern 


To day 


with the trend in education in China. 
text-books replace the Chinese classics. 
ethics, hygiene and good citizenship are found 
in every curriculum. The pupils are skilful in 
handwork and art projects and excel in ealis- 
thenics. 

In Chinese education the matter of dialect is 
Mandarin is the official 


language of China, but the Chinese teacher in 


still a major problem. 


Malaya teaches either in his own dialect or in 
his modifieation of Mandarin. Other problems 
Almost 
anyone can start a Chinese school if he ean get 
enough the 
Practically nothing has been done to furnish 


concern personnel and management. 


pupils to support undertaking. 
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training for the teachers, except in a few pri 


mary and lower-elementary classes. English is 
considered so important that it is often offered 
by schools that have no teacher q lalified to teach 


such a course 


The lowest level of vernaeular instruction is 


in the Indian dialects. The majority ol the 
schools are Southern India Tamil schools, and 
such a school may be found on almost every 
rubber estate. Christian organizations have 


Tamil schools also, and when certain standards 
are met, the government allows small gra 
money. 

The chief problem of the Indian schools is the 
lack of qualified teachers. 
begun to offer training for teachers who will 
The 


quired to give exhibition work in teaching and 


The government has 


come to major centers. teachers are re 
to spend some time under instructors studying a 
simple theory of education. 

English Education. 
Malaya is for English edueation. 


The popular demand in 
Not many 
boys and giris are able to enter English schools, 
but those who do have the chance to complete 
secondary-school work. Boys and girls enter 
school at about six years of age, and most of 
take the 


between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 


examination 
This 


final school examination is set and the papers 


them school-eertificate 


are graded at Cambridge University in England. 
The 


seribed by the government education depart 


curriculum, therefore, is, definitely pre 
ment, and there is little variation. 

The teaching staff is composed of Asiatie men 
and women with a minimum of normal training. 
Americans and Europeans usually supervise and 
The male Asiatie teacher 


with an 


administer the schools. 
begins with a salary of $1,560 a year, 
nual increments of $120, rising to a maximum 
of $3,600. 


a year with the same increments until a maxi 


The Asiatie women begin at $1,200 
mum of $2,400 is reached. There are few varia 
tions in this salary scheme. (These amounts are 


in Straits Settlements currency. Two Straits 
dollars equal about one United States dollar.) 
The money for salaries comes from taxation 
and school fees. The fee for boys for the first 
eight grades is $2.50 a month for twelve months 
and for the last three grades, $4.00 a month. 
For girls the distribution of costs is the same, 


except that they pay fifty cents less in each ease. 
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nts eur 
special 

or sports 

handwork, 


sewing, ete. 


0] “dueate perhaps the most inter 


‘acial rroups that ean be 
ind any where i \ 1% ‘hool one may 
1d pupils from almo ‘very Asiatie country. 
| girls from distant lands, 
Africa, Australia 
found. Children of 


"aie ial 


us as the others 


including 


and Europe, 
mixtures 
froups are common also, 
mentioned. 
re groups ot 


] 


In one Class of Torty 


ual to find bor and girls 


Neus 


yr «yf 
er at 


school 


lovers 


momie 


Reports. 
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4. The curricula of the English schools are 
so planned as to help the young Oriental adjust 


the modern world. 


On the other hand there are many good fea 
tures in Malayan edueation: 

1. The Oriental boy or girl has the opportu 
to receive a secondary edueation which is re 
nized in the colleges and universities all over 
world, 

2. The system of education in Malaya is for 
the When the Orient 


pupil has finished his secondary education, he ha 


in every sense of word. 
fund of classical knowledge which might be the en 
of any one. 

3. There is one feature of Malayan education t} 
is most encouraging to the modern edueator, TT} 
children of graduates of the school system are n 
attending school in great numbers. The barriers of 


ignorance and superstition are gradually being 
razed. 

4. In addition to the above change in attitude 
toward the academie standards of the schools, th 
is a change in attitude toward medical attentior 
which is now required. Annual physical inspections 
were once impossible; now they are the accepted 
thing. When physical examinations were first given, 
corrective follow-up measures were the exceptior 
To-day the corrective measures ealled for by the 
Government doctor are 


generally undertaken 


promptly, except for operations. Edueators are 

encouraged because this is indicative not only of 

educational change but also of social change. 
Hersert H. PETERSON 


DENVER, COLO. 





HIGH-SCHOOL-COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCES IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO 
an effort to develop a closer relationship 
sald- 
Novem- 


for 


high-sehool and eollege teaching, 


ce College (Berea, Ohio) on 
eonterences 


The first, a econ- 
rlish, was held at 


iInnugurated a series of 
northeastern Ohio. 


Kin 
beautiful 


aching of 


Kulas Chamber 


m began at ten o'clock with 


At 10: 


noted American poet and eritie, led a dis 


’s progra 


in recital. 15 John Crowe Ran- 


cussion on teaching poetry to high-school stu 
dents. The luncheon meeting featured an ad 
dress by R. R. White of Cleveland West High 
Sehool on “Five Hundred Gifted Children,” an 
explanation of the experiment carried on in this 
school in teaching literature and creative writ- 
ing to the high-IQ students. Before the after- 
noon session, Albert Riemenschneider, director 
of the Baldwin-Wallace 


sented a short recital on the new Baroque organ. 


Conservatory, pre- 
A panel discussion on “Attitudes toward Gram- 
mar” followed. Members of the panel included 
representatives from various levels of educa- 
tion, the elementary, the junior-high-sehool, the 
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The 


enlor-high-school and the college. 
ence Was invited to break into the panel presen 
tion itself, and a vigorous question period 
ollowed. 
The attendance, which taxed the capacity of 
he hall, included over 150 teachers, represent 
It was felt crenerally 


that the enthusiastic discussions were themselves 


ng more than 50 schools. 


the best evidence of the success of the confer 


Research. 
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ence and of the need for 
school and college tea 
win Wallace College is to offer 


ference each semester, the 









such n Ol 
chers. The plan at Bald 
at least one con 
next, perhaps, on the 


+ 


teaching of the biological sciences or of social 


science. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, 


BEREA, OHIO 











THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF STUDENTS OF THREE 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
In 1928-29, the present writer included in his 
studies of collegiate education in the South, a 
study of the residential distribution of regular 
undergraduate students of three Virginia ecol- 
leges for women, Hollins College, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College and Sweet Briar Col 
Recently he has completed a similar study 
The statistical data from 


lege. 
for the year, 1938-39. 
both of these studies have been combined and are 
presented in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNDERGRAD! 
ATE STUDENTS OF THREE VIRGINIA COLLEGES FOR 


WOMEN! IN THE ACADEMIC YEARS, 
1928-29 AND 1938-39 








Number of stu 

dents registered 

in 
1938-39 


Per cent. 


1928-29 In- De 
ee ae crease crease 


Undergraduate totals . 1629 1416 3 
Virginia students .... 177 387 19 
Out-of-state students 1152 1029 
Students from: 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia 
Hii PiOriGe .. «sais 305 197 5 
Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Ken 
TOGEO cccsnceessa 237 164 31 
Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Nissourl ..... 145 115 21 
West Virginia ...... 63 16 at 
Ohio, Indiana,  Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan ....... 91 85 7 
Maryland and District 
of Columbia ..... 57 76 33 
Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and 
NG@W SOPK . ocscs0s 201 279 39 
New England states . 29 $3 49 
Other states ......2..6+ 24 24 


1 Hollins College,e Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and Sweet Briar College. Data concerning students 
from foreign countries are not included. 

2In two of the three colleges there was an increase 
of 83 per cent. and 55 per cent., respectively, while in 
the third college there was a decrease of 43 per cent. 






The following trends in the residential distri 


bution of American students of these Virginia 
colleges for women appear to be indicated by the 
data presented in this table: 

(1) While there was a decline in the registra 
tion of both in-state and out-of-state students, 


the percentage of decrease of out-of-state stu 


dents was than that of students, 
who, in 1928-29, constituted 29 per cent. of the 


less in-state 
students who came from the United States, but 
who, in 1938-39, composed only 20 per cent. of 
the American students registered in these col 
leges. 

(2) There was a drop in registrations of stu 
dents from all of the groups of Southern states. 
The drop was heaviest in the South Atlantie 
states and lightest in the group including the 
Southwestern states and Missouri. 

(3) While there was a decrease in the total 
registration of students coming from the North 
Central states east of the Mississippi River, 
there was actually a decided increase in students 
from these states in two of the three colleges. 

(4) Registrations from the District of Colum 
bia and Maryland and from the Middle Atlantie 
and New England states increased, but the in 


creases were insufficient to overcome the losses 


of in-state and Southern out-of-state registra 
tions. 

The data presented in the table also indicate 
that, while these three Virginia colleges for 
women are predominantly Southern in the char 
acter of the personnel of their students, they 


have ceased to be sectional in the extent of their 
edueational influence. 
A. MONROE STOWE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DURHAM, N. H. 
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) One litor ind Ov! Work 

I} ( . ti Ur 1 State Fifth Year 

I, of the John Dewev Society). Py. Xiv 308, 
a 4 ¢: ) 

It o ‘ for ur types of service: 

| 0 quaint publie education with the meaning 

1 progra of worker education (2) to acquaint 


ke education with some of the untried facili 
of public educatior (3) to provide those en 
gaged in worker education with a comprehensive 


handbook, interpretation and critical appraisal of 
their activitie (4) to formulate a provisional phi 
education in relation to Amer 


losophy of workers 


ican democracy 


é 
RCKART, EDWARD FREDERICK, and IR} LOuIs! 
SCHUCKLE (compiled by). Vusie the Junior 
and §S or High Schoe A Tentative List of 
\ il and Teaching Aids Pp. 10 Mimeo 
gr pl d, New Jersey State Teachers ¢ ollege, 
Uppe Montelair. 1941. 25¢ in cash 
Annotated 
om 
_M HA C. (prepared by). ‘‘Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials’’—A_ Seleeted 
and Annotated List. Bulletin No. 79, Curriculum 
Laborator George Peabody College for Teaeh 
r Nashville Pp. 176. Mimeographed. 1941. 
'¢ 
e 
YBAR, RALPH M prepared by). Ilow Libra 
Vay Ser Kdueation and National De 
fense Series Pamphlet No. 17. U. S. Office of 
Edueation P} ) Washington: Government 
Printing Offies 1941. 15¢. 
Aims to answer the questions: What services can 
school libraries offer in helping to prepare young peo 
ple and adults to make wise decisions as democratie 
citizen How ean libraries wid in stepping up the 
mechanical skill of workers for defense service‘ 
e 
fy-f tf Annual Rep rt of the Executive Secre 
ry College Entranee Examination Board). 
Pp. x +98 Published by the board, 431 West 
1] Street, New York. 1941. 25¢. 
* 
GEORGE A., JR A Comparative Study of 
\ bork Sta Schools of Aart ture at 
{ifred, Canton, and Morrisville to Determine 
Whether or not the School Programs are Suited 
o tl Abilities and Interests of the Students for 
Vocational Training. Pp. x+222. Mimeo 
phed Svracuse University. 1941. 


An Kkd.D). thesis 


\y, WintmaM S. (compiled and edited 


by). 


Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals’ 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
Procee nas of the Conferenee on Reading 

d at the University of Chicago, Vol. III. Pp. 
14 Published by the University of Chi 

1941. $2.00. 
e 
IrnvVING J. Language Habits in Human Af 
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fairs—An Introduction to General Semar 
Pp. xxvii+278 Illustrated. Harper. 
$1.95 


Living,” “The 1 
Uses of a Word,’ 
> “A Word 
Differences,” “‘] 


Including “Language for the 
Words,” “The Many 

quaintance, Abstracting, Non-Allness,’ 
“Indexing Makes the 


Use of 


Process,”’ 


First—Then Words,” “A Spell of Words,” “Desc: 
tions and Inferences,” “When to Keep Still,” “7 
Four ‘Is’es’,” “The Necessity for Application id 

e 


Mack, 
Opinion 
Contemporary Ideas 


Public Schools and Pr 
-The Relationship betw 
and the Evolution of 

English Institution. Pp. xii+511l. Colum 

University Press. 1941. 3.79 

The present volume is the second half of a study 

the relationship between the English “publie schoo 

and the ideas and forees that influenced their grow 


EDWARD C. 
1S60 


Since 


$5.40. 


The first half appeared in 1938 (American editi 
1959) under the title “Public Schools and Brit 
Opinion, 1780 to 1860." This volume is theref 


not meant to stand on its own feet, to tell a cor 
plete story in itself. 
questions posed at the end of the first volume, 

wit: How have current ideas and forces manifest: 
themselves in criticism of the ‘“publie schools 
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